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The mission of ARMY INFORMATION 
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aware of trends and developments of pro- 
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ments of the Department of the Army to the 
active Army, National Guard, and Army Re- 
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in the achievement of information objectives 
of the Army. 
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BESIDES commemorating _ the 
tenth anniversary of unification 
and the fiftieth anniversary of mili- 
tary aviation, the eighth annual 
Armed Forces Day, to be observed 
18 May, also pays tribute to an- 
other form of unification—the unity 
of individual will and national spirit 
that is merged in the Armed Forces 
team. Within the Army, recent in- 
novations in weaponry and organi- 
zation, described in this issue, are 
designed to unleash the full poten- 
tial of the individual American 
soldier as a deterrent force against 
aggression and as a positive power 
for peace. 


PICTURE CREDITS: All illustrations 
are U. S. Army photographs. Artwork 
by Pfc She Idon Starkman. 


DISTRIBUTION : 
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(87) ; oe (39); DCSLOG (22); 
CNGB (19); CARROTC (12); COFCH 
(5); TPMG (7); CMH (3): TJAG (20); 
CAMG (5); CINFO (25) ; CSPWAR (5); 
CCMLO (5) ; COFENGRS (25); TSG 
(20) ; COFORD (40) ; TQMG (20) ; CSIGO 
(20) ; COFT (36); Admin & Tee Sve Bd 
(1); Hq CONARC (45); CONARC Bd 
(5); CONARC Bd Test See (3); Ha 
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Comd (10); CINCAL (5); CINCARIB 
(5); CINCEUR (10); CINCPAC (5); 
CINCCON AIR DEF COMD (5); USAR- 
CARIB (3835); USARAL (40); SHAPE 
(62); AFFE (2385); USARPAC (20); 
USAREUR (40); MDW (57); First 
Army (392); Second Army (150); Third 
Army (270); Fourth Army (70); Fifth 
Army (200); Sixth Army (217); Seventh 
Army (26); Eighth Army (Rear) (26); 
Corps (10); Div (16); Brig (3); Regt/ 
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Units (2); PMST Jr Div Units (2); PMST 
Mil Sch Div Units (2) ; Gen Depots (2): 
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cept Phila QM Depot (11); Army Hosp 
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(3); POE (OS) (4); Trans Terminal Comd 
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PG (10); Arsenals (4); ACS (40); QM 
RD Comd (10); Inf Cen (72) ; WAC Cen 
(25); DB (5); Proce Dist (1); Mil Dist 
(3) except Ark Mil Dist (25), Del Mil 
Dist (5), Ky Mil Dist (83), La Mil Dist 
(23), Md Mil Dist (33), Neb Mil Dist 
(28), N. Mex Mil Dist (17), Ohio Mil 
Dist (55), Okla Mil Dist (47), Penn Mil 
Dist, (115), Texas Mil Dist (91), Va. Mil 
Dist (238); W. Va Mil Dist (69); Cruit 
Dist (4); Cruit Main Sta (1); Cruit Sta 
(1); Div Engr (1); Engr Dist (1) ; MAAG 
(10); Mil Msn (10); JBUSMC (20). 

NG & USAR: Same as Active Army ex- 
cept allowance is one copy to each unit. 
Kor explanation of abbreviations used see 
SR 320-50-1. 
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Brigadier General T. A. Weyher 





and 


B. K. 


HE ABILITY to deliver fire 
upon one’s opponent has always 
been a primary consideration in 
military conflict. The use of the 
infantry battalion as a solid block 
of men and firepower, maneuvered 


much like a naval vessel, became’ 


an accepted mode of combat in the 
early stages of modern warfare 
largely because of the limited kill- 
ing range and the inaccuracy of the 


BRIGADIER GENERAL T. A.WEYHER, 
Commanding General, Headquarters, Ord- 
nance Weapons Command, Rock Island, 
Illinois, prepared this article in collabora- 
tion with DR. B. K. ZOBRIST, Historian 
of the Command. 


Zobrist 


cumbersome muskets then in use. 
For similar reasons, the command 
“Don't fire until you see the whites 
of their eyes,” had to be given to 
18th Century troops if their fire- 
power was to have any effect. 
Today, we find ourselves at the 
other extreme. With the advent of 
missiles, rockets, and other weapons 
of tremendous firepower, capable 
of delivering mass destruction at a 
single stroke, many military strate- 
gists and other observers of the 
world scene have concluded that 
a universal awareness of the dire 
consequences of an atomic or hy- 
drogen war has conversely made 
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more probable the possibility of 
“limited warfare” dependent on 
classical or conventional weapons. 

Others, recognizing that atomic 
weapons will be a part of any 
modern army's firepower, reason 
that all types of weapons, both 
atomic and classical, must go to 
make up the balanced forces of our 
armed might, providing the re- 
sponsible commander with a com- 
plete “family of weapons” of 
different powers and ranges, pin- 
point accuracy, area coverage, and 
other variations as required. 

In any event, it appears certain 
that any conflict fought within the 
near future will be largely, if not 
totally, dependent on _ classical 
weapons and that_any war of the 
more distant future will, in all 
probability, still require the same 
wide range of weapons. For these 
reasons, in this period when new 
scientific horizons are continually 
opening up and new threats to our 
security are constantly being posed, 
those responsible for the develop- 
ment of classical firepower have not 
been complacent. 


IN RECENT MONTHS, several 
advanced weapons have been re- 
vealed for the first time. The new 
175mm Gun represents the latest 
and one of the most versatile of 
field artillery pieces. In it are in- 
corporated battlefield capabilities 
in many respects superior to the 
combined features of the 155mm 
Gun, the 8-inch Howitzer, and the 
8-inch Gun. 

The 175mm excels all of these 
World War II weapons in_ its 
ability to fire readily in any direc- 
tion and to occupy its firing position 
quickly, with no need to dig recoil 
and spade pits. The gun and top 


carriage of the weapon are bal- 
anced on a ball on a center float 
so that the rear of the carriage can 
be raised off the ground in a 
moment by a built-in jack located 
over the track of the center float. 

The weapon then can easily be 
pushed around a full 360° to any 
approximate azimuth desired. The 
rear float is then lowered to the 
ground. New elevation sights on 
the weapon have further added to 
the speed and accuracy of the gun’s 
fire control. Human error is minim- 
ized by mechanical counters dis- 
playing actual numbers in lieu of 
the familiar coarse and fine 
micrometer scales requiring inter- 
polation by the gunner. 

Adopting unusual features. al- 
ready utilized in the 280mm Gun, 
the 175mm Gun is equipped with 
a double recoil arrangement of 
the hydropneumatic, floating-piston 
type. Two complete recoil systems 
—one for the gun and the other for 
the top carriage—operate independ- 
ently of each other to absorb the 
recoil forces and to return the re- 
coiling masses to the in-battery 
position. Ninety percent of the 
entire emplaced weight of the 
weapon actually recoils. The long 
movement of this large mass makes 
it possible to fire such a large gun 
without having an elaborate system 
to restrain the base and provide 
carriage stability. 

While the 175mm _ weapon is 
classed as a gun, its included 
angles of elevation (0° to 65° ) and 
its selective use of three graded 
propellant charges, enables it to 
bring plunging fire down on enemy 
positions on reverse slopes—a type 
of firing usually performed by a 
howitzer. Thus the 175mm Gun 
provides considerably more ver 
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satility than is normally found in a 
weapon of its size. 


COMPLEMENTING the Army’s 
resent 8lmm mortars is the new 
105mm Mortar. It permits greater 
traverse without reemplacement 
and, although lighter in weight, 
offers improved _ stability and 
ruggedness. In field artillery role, 
the mortar will supplement the 
light howitzer by providing an in- 
itial volume of area fire. Capability 
of the light howitzer unit will be 
augmented by provision of a very 
high angle fire to reach over ob- 
stacles and by the immediate re- 
sponse possible by close association 
with the supported unit. The new 
mortar weighs approximately 450 
pounds and breaks down into three 
easily transportable loads. 


THE 7.62mm Machine Gun 
M60, a lightweight general-purpose 
weapon, has been developed to 
supersede all of the present United 
States Army caliber .30 machine 
guns. Aside from its reduced 
weight, the weapon offers addi- 
tional advantage in the fact that 
its barrel and gas system can be 
replaced in a matter of seconds. 
The new gun can be fired from the 
shoulder or hip, from a bipod or a 
newly developed aluminum tripod 
mount. It is chambered for the 
standard NATO cartridge. (See 
back cover.) 


Complementing ex- 
isting weapons, the 
new 105mm mortar 
permits greater 
traverse without re- 
emplacement. 


TWO rather spectacular weapons 
—developed for the Air Force by 
Army Ordnance in cooperation 
with private contractors, but fore- 
shadowing developments in other 
fields—are the 20mm Aircraft Ma- 
chine Gun M89 and the 20mm Gun 
T171, better known as the Vulcan. 

The M39 has been in general use 
on aircraft since 1954, but is of sig- 
nificance in that it presents a 
marked improvement in firepower 
over former types. A relatively 
lightweight, electrically fired, gas- 
operated gun, the weapon functions 
on the revolver principle, thus 
affording greater firing rapidity and 
higher muzzle velocity than for- 
merly possible. The 30mm Auto- 
matic Gun T182, also for Air Force 
use, is generally similar in design 
and operation to the M39. 

The 20mm Gun T171, named the 
Vulcan after the ancient Roman 
god of fire, was shown to the gen- 
eral public for the first time in the 
late summer of 1956. Specifically 
designed for present supersonic jet 
aircraft requiring split-second fire- 
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The new Vulcan firing into a gaso- 


line tank produces a brilliant effect 
in night firing tests. Below, the new 
weapon at left is demonstrated 
alongside famed Gatling gun, its 
19th century predecessor. 





power against fast moving planes, 
the new weapon has “borrowed” 
features from the original Gatling 
gun, patented in 1862. 

Utilizing a rotating multibarreled 
cluster principle and externally 
powered by either electric or hy- 
draulic motors, the gun’s volume of 
fire has been increased to the point 
where one officer characterized the 
sound of its fire as a fast “Bronx 
cheer.” The Vulcan can expend 
more shells in sixty seconds than 
an infantry rifle company of 400 
men can shoot in 20 seconds. The 
gun fires at the 12 o'clock position; 
the cartridge case is ejected at the 
7 oclock position, while another 
round is picked up at the 5 o'clock 
position. All action is accomplished 
virtually simultaneously. 

The gun’s six rotating barrels 
greatly reduce the problem of bar- 
rel erosion and heat generation 
normally associated with high 
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The ONTOS, a self- 
propelled armored 
vehicle with six 
106mm recoilless 
rifles, has been 
adopted by the 
U.S. Marine Corps. 


cyclic-rate guns. An excellent dis- 
persion pattern is produced be- 
cause the six barrels are rigidly 
clamped together to -eliminate the 
“whip” of a single barrel. 

The Vulcan fires one round of 
ammunition at a time’ which 
eliminates the erratic recoil of mul- 
tiple installations. No turret recoil 
is experienced with the centralized 
recoil, and the smooth machine-like 
action reduces vibration. With its 
external drive, the mechanism is 
inherently cleaner and less suscep- 
tible to corrosion than gas actuated 
weapons. Indeed, the outstanding 
performance of the new gun is 
attributable to its basic design 
characteristics and the rapid 
progress made in overcoming en- 
gineering problems. 


THESE are only a few of the 
newer weapons which provide 
superior firepower for our troops. 
Other recent developments of no 
less significance include the air- 
transportable 90mm Self-Propelled 
Gun, and the ONTOS, a self- 
propelled armored vehicle mount- 
ing six 106mm recoilless rifles, 
developed by the Army and 
adopted by the U.S. Marine Corps. 

The 280mm Gun, capable of fir- 
ing both conventional and atomic 


shells, has been in the Army’s 
arsenal slightly over four years. 
The Battalion Antitank 106mm 
Recoilless Rifle System, a superb 
weapon at the battalion level for 
defeating armor, with a secondary 
role against personnel, gun ém- 
placements, pill boxes, caves, and 
the like, was revealed in 1954. (See 
“More Punch for the Infantry,” 
October 1955 DiceEst. ) 


DESPITE the fact that man has 
been continually developing and 
improving weapons utilizing gun- 
powder for over four hundred 
years, the ultimate potency of this 
type of weapon has by no means 
been reached. (See “From Clubs 
and Spears to Automatic Weapons,” 
April, May, June 1953 Dicests. ) 

Guns capable of firing hypersonic 
projectiles and utilizing liquid pro- 
pellants combined with the revolver 
or Gatling principle, for example, 
could increase firepower tremen- 
dously, to say nothing of their 
effect on tactical doctrine, logistics, 
and other factors. The application 
of metallurgical advances in light- 
weight metals has already created 
a minor revolution in weapon 
ground mobility and air-transporta- 
bility. Improvements in fire control 
have produced astounding results 
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in locating and pinpointing targets 
in any weather, day or night. 


IN ARSENALS, universities, and 
industrial plants at this 


ve 
moment, numerous catigatilee 


are in progress “to improve thé 
Army’s present weapons and to de- 
velop néWer ones yielding even 
greater firepower. Research and de- 
velopment efforts are being ex- 
pended to increase further the 
firepower available to the individ- 
ual soldier as well as to small units 
which must be self-supporting for 
more extended periods, particularly 
in case of an atomic. war. 
Numerous approaches to the 
problem are being meticulously ex- 
plored—increased rates of fire, 
increased effectiveness of individual 


rounds, sustained optimum rate of 


fire for longer periods, and‘ in- 
creased range permitting concen- 
tration of fire of more weapons on 
a target and the reaching of targets 


deeper in enemy territory. In ad- 
dition, the characteristics of in- 
creased mobility and air-transporta- 
bility are being stressed to insure 
the availability of reliable and 


-effective firepower at the time and 
‘place required. 


Ordnance applications of the 
most modern technological ad- 
vances are constantly making it 
possible for the United States 
Army to realize not only greater 
volume in firepower, but increased 
range, accuracy, mobility. 

Basically, firepower must still be 
equated with accurate target iden- 
tification and the effective exetu- 
tion of no more destruction than is 
necessary to achieve a_ specified 
purpose. Whether this purpose 
calls for area weapons delivering 
mass destruction or the lobbing of 
a shell into a gun emplacement, 
our Armed Forces must and will 
stand ready with the proper weap- 
on for the specific need. 


A significant development is the 90mm Self- 


Propelled Gun which is also air transportable. 
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Advanced methods of irradiating, dehydrating and 
packaging foods figure prominently in 


Quartermaster plans for 


FEEDING 









TOMORROW'S 





HE WIDELY heralded need 

for flexibility, dispersion and 
mobility in the combat deployment 
of troops constantly imposes new 
demands on the Army’s logistical 
system, giving rise to the require- 
ment for a new feeding concept 
which will be truly responsive to 
future needs. 

Anticipating the broad range of 
special problems in warfare of the 
future, scientists of the Quarter- 
master Research and Engineering 
Command at Natick, Massachusetts, 
and Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed 
Forces, Chicago, Illinois, have 
evolved a new feeding concept 
which envisions: 

@ a reduction in the number of 
food service personnel in combat 
areas, 

@ a reduction in the amount of 
equipment required to store, trans- 
port, prepare and serve the ration, 

@ a reduction in the volume and 
weight of supplies to be handled, 
and consequently the number of 
supply personnel required, and 

@ provision for service of ade- 
quate and tasteful meals in a 


| variety of troop situations. 


ARMY 





Colonel William D. Jackson 


Under the new system, groups 
ranging from 5 to 1,000 or higher, 
as well as individuals, can be fed 
at least two hot meals a day. To 
accomplish this, new prototype 
rations have been created, based 
on new food processing techniques 
such as radiation preservation of 
food and precooked dehydrated 
meals. Improved flexible pack- 
aging materials and new methods 
of packaging supplement the new 
approach. 

To permit greater flexibility in 
COLONEL WILLIAM D. JACKSON, 
Quartermaster Corps, is Chief, Office of 
Research & Development, Office of The 


Quartermaster General, Department of 
the Army. 
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use, emphasis has been placed on 
the issuance of subsistence on a 
meal basis rather than in the form 
of a complete ration. (A ration is 
the food for one man for one day, 
comprised of three nutritionally 
adequate and balanced meals. ) 
Although five to ten years of 
work will be required to bring the 
new system to fulfillment, it is 
capable of gradual introduction, 
with attendant benefits in man- 
power savings and improved 
rations. Thus, Quartermaster re- 
search and development in food 
processing and packaging keeps 
pace with recent changes in Army 
organization and tactics geared to 
atomic and other types of warfare. 


UNDER the present system, re- 
liance is placed on non-perishable 
food items for feeding troops in 
combat. Issue is based on complete 
rations rather than meals, making 
it difficult to introduce flexibility 
into the feeding system. Another 
implicit weakness is the fact that 
skilled cooks are required when 
the B Ration is used and some 
cooking skill even is needed in 
preparing the Small Detachment 
(5 in 1) Ration. 

Current operational rations, it 
has been found, become quite tire- 
some when eaten over extended 
periods. Prolonged use of canned 
meats, for example, evokes unfav- 
orable comment on their soft tex- 
ture and tastelessness. When this 
ration is supplemented with frozen 
meats and other perishables, the 
logistical load is increased and 
more food preparation personnel 
are needed. As another drawback, 
refrigeration and distribution facili- 
ties are not always available. 

Recognizing that a well-received 


meal is a vital welfare and morale 
factor, the Quartermaster Corps has 
concentrated high priority efforts 
on increasing the storage life of 
perishable foods or by otherwise 
providing acceptable and _ tasty 
foods to the combat soldier. The 
goal of Quartermaster food re- 
search and development is, and 
continues to be, to provide the 
fighting man with familiar, nutri- 
tive, tasty food, easily prepared and 
eaten, regardless of climate or 
tactical situation. 


NEW food processing techniques 
rapidly becoming available—par- 
ticularly radiation preservation, 
freeze drying, and the combination 
of precooking with either irradia- 
tion or dehydration—offer great 
promise in supporting the sub- 
sistence needs of highly mobile, 
widely dispersed small fighting 
units. These highly mobile self- 
sustained units cannot be tied to 
the long-drawn-out logistical tail 
of the conventional feeding system 
with its skilled cooks, kitchen 
equipment, refrigeration facilities, 
and time-consuming food prepara- 
tion and distribution activities. 

In consonance with the modern 
Army’s streamlined logistical con- 
cepts, plans for the new feeding 
system are sufficiently versatile to 
satisfy the needs of forward area 
and rear area combat alike. 

To illustrate its applicability 
from the least difficult feeding situ- 
ation to the most difficult, consider 
the combat zone as being seg- 
mented into four sub-areas, extend- 
ing from a theoretical beachhead 
up to a zone of actual contact with 
the enemy (Figure 1). 

While the proposed rations may 
be utilized in two or even three 
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of these sub-areas, it is likely that 
the greatest use of a particular 
ration will center in one particular 
zone, with only minor application 
in the others. 


PROPOSED RATIONS 
Meal, Uncooked, 25-Man— 
a descendant of the present B 
Ration—is intended largely for rear 
area use in the combat zone, and 


By maximum use of dehydration 
alone, the net weight of the meal 
may be reduced approximately 40 
percent, thus making it more air- 
transportable and more suitable to 
aerial delivery. Further weight re- 
duction is made possible by newly 
developed flexible films for com- 
ponent packaging. Use of radiation 
and dehydration, where appropri- 
ate, provide a ration approaching 


PRESENT AND PROPOSED FIELD FEEDING SYSTE! Ss 
ts Em RI TC BLE See 
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Schematic drawing shows the zones 
under present and proposed systems. 


contains uncooked foods preserved 
chiefly by dehydration or radiation. 
Normally cooks and cooking equip- 
ment will be available in this area. 
Fresh irradiated products com- 
bined with uncooked dehydrated 
foods promise to provide a highly 
acceptable menu for troops drawn 
to the rear for recuperation. 


of use of different type food packs 


"Cc" RATION 





the A Ration in acceptability, but 
requiring no refrigeration or sup- 
plementation. 

A typical dinner for 25 men 
using this ration consists of de- 
hydrated lima bean soup, sweet 
potatoes, green beans, orange juice, 
apples, and cheese; irradiated 


chicken thighs; and rolls, shorten- 
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25-IN-1 PRECOOKED DEHYDRATED MEAL 


Components of the 25-in-1 Precooked Dehydrated Meal include (1) pre- 
cooked, dehydrated chili and beans, (2) instant rice, (3) pasteurized fruit 
mix, (4) pasteurized bread, (5) soda crackers, (6) margarine (7) jam, 
(8) cookies, (9) instant cocoa, (10) paper drinking cups, (11) fiberboard 
serving tray, (12) plastic spoons, and (13) wooden serving ladles. 


ing, margarine, crackers, sugar, 
flour, cinnamon, coffee, cream, salt. 
This sample meal has a_ gross 
weight of 34 pounds and occupies 
1.9 cubic feet. 

Four new dehydrated com- 
ponents (orange juice, lima bean 
soup, green beans, cheddar cheese ) 
and an irradiated item (chicken 
thighs) are the “secret” behind this 
ration. Irradiated chicken thighs 
have shown good acceptability, 
even after eight months’ storage at 
room temperature. Vacuum pack- 
ing prior to irradiation effectively 
prevents flavor changes. 

Under present plans, this 25-man 


* 


Meal will be assembled in the zone 
of the interior. In this way, use of 
some additional packaging mate- 
rials and mechanized Stateside 
assembly facilities will drastically 
curtail the amount of personnel and 
facilities required for ration break- 
down and issue in the combat zone. 
Handling will be simplified at all 
levels. 


Meal, Precooked, Dehydrated, 
25-in-1—as with all the new meals 
—may be used anywhere in the 
combat zone, but its greatest po- 
tential should be in the reserve and 
support areas where facilities for 
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food preparation are not as good 
as in the base area but better than 
those in the contact zone. 

The ration is so designed that 
food for the group can be prepared 
by a soldier with no specialized 
food service training. At most, any 
single food could be prepared by 
adding boiling water to the package 
up to a printed mark, holding for 
20 minutes, and serving. Disposa- 
ble trays and utensils would prob- 
ably be packed with the meals. 

The greater amount of water re- 
quired for preparation of dehy- 
drated foods is at least partially 
offset by eliminating the need for 
washing mess gear following the 
meal. The only equipment con- 
templated for use with this 25-man 
ration is an efficient water heater. 

A typical luncheon for 25 men 
consists of: precooked dehydrated 
chili and beans, instant rice, pas- 
teurized fruit mix (with sugar), 
pasteurized bread, soda crackers, 
margarine, jam, cookies, instant 
cocoa beverage. Integral serving 
facilities include collapsed paper 
drinking cups, nested fiberboard 
serving trays, plastic spoons for 
individual use, and wooden serving 
ladles. This meal has a_ gross 
weight of 26.35 pounds and oc- 
cupies 1.6 cubic feet. 

Each meal of the 25-in-1 Pre- 
cooked Dehydrated Meal is de- 
signed to supply one-third of the 
minimum nutrients per ration re- 
quired by Army Regulations. Thus, 
not only will any breakfast-dinner- 
supper combination be nutritional- 
ly adequate, but also when issued 
in combination with other types of 
meals (e.g., Meal, Uncooked, 25- 
Man, or Ration, Individual, Com- 
bat, Meal Type) the soldier will 
receive a well-balanced, nutrition- 


ally adequate ration. Here again 
packaging emphasis is on light- 
weight, flexible materials. 


Meal, Precooked, Dehydrated, 
5-in-1_ components are identical 
with the Meal, Precooked, Dehy- 
drated, 25-in-1. The essential dif- 
ference is in the method of pack- 
aging. Use of both 25-in-1 and 
5-in-1 sizes of pack permits better 
accommodation of issue to group 
size, thus preventing undue waste 
of food. It is expected that some 
of the 5-in-1 assemblies would be 
used in all areas where the 25-in-1 
Meal is used, but that use of the 
5-in-1 would extend farther for- 
ward, where the degree of disper- 
sion may be greater. 


Ration, Individual, Combat, 
Meal Type is designed for use 
either in individual units as a meal 
packet, or in multiples of three as 
a complete ration, as the tactical 
situation dictates. Containing a 
much larger variety of food com- 
ponents than is now provided in 
any current operational ration ex- 
cept the B Ration, this canned 
ration is extremely versatile, per- 
mitting great flexibility in use and 
simplifying field commanders’ sup- 
ply problems. Its characteristics 
make it a promising replacement 
for both the present C Ration and 
Food Packet, Individual, Assault. 

Packaged by individual meal, it 
can be issued where conditions re- 
quire issuance of only one serving. 
Any combination of three will give 
a nutritionally complete ration as 
prescribed by Army Regulations. 

Twelve meal cartons and two 
accessory cartons, each holding two 
accessory packets, will be packed 
in each shipping container. This 
allows issue of the meal cartons as 
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rations or meals, with or without 
comfort items, as prevailing tactical 
and logistical conditions dictate. 

A typical meal menu consists of 
beans with frankfurters in tomato 
sauce, crackers, jam, pecan roll, in- 
stant coffee, dry cream, sugar, and 
chewing gum. 

Conventional military packaging 





some usefulness in forward contact 
areas, the Ready-to-Eat Individual 
Meal is especially designed for this 
most difficult of all feeding situa- 
tions. Dehydration and irradiation 
make possible a nutritional variety 
and balance never before attain- 
able under such extreme conditions, 

Packaged on a meal-type basis, 
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The Individual Meal package contains (1) dehydro-gamma-radiated 
orange slices, (2) gamma-radiated sliced ham, (3) pasteurized bread, 
(4) pasteurized pecan roll, (5) jam, (6) instant coffee, (7) sugar, (8) dry 
cream, (9) non-fat instant dry milk, (10) plastic spoon and (11) container. 


—i.e., olive drab shade cans in 
standard sizes or flexible packets 
of standard commercial materials 
—is used throughout. Weight per 
meal, including packaging, is ap- 
proximately 1.6 pounds, and the 
cube, per case of 12 meals, 0.82 
cubic feet. 


Meal, Ready-to-Eat, Individual. 
Although the Meal-Type C Ration 
and the 25-in-1 and 5-in-1 Pre- 
cooked Dehydrated Meals will have 


it contains items highly acceptable 
in the cold state and requires no 
preparation other than opening 
packages. Water is required solely 
for reconstitution of beverages. 

A typical breakfast menu might 
include irradiated orange slices, 
irradiated ham slices, bread roll, 
pecan roll, jam, instant coffee, 
sugar, dry cream, and non-fat in- 
stant dry milk. 

Of significance logistically, the 
8.8-to-1 ratio of food to packaging 
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in this ration compares advantage- 
ously with the approximately 2-to-1 
ratio of food to packaging in the 
present C Ration. 


A HOST of advantages are fore- 
seen for this new feeding system. 
Combat feeding of palatable 
perishables_ will no longer be 
limited to Christmas, Thanksgiving 
and special holidays. More fighting 
soldiers than ever will be provided 
with hot meals of high acceptabil- 
ity and diversification—all without 
impairing the Army’s mobility, 
since no refrigeration equipment 
will be required in the combat zone. 
Fewer personnel and less equip- 
ment, too, will be needed for food 
preparation; indeed, in many field 
situations food service personnel 
can be released for combat duty. 

As another advantage, users of 
precooked dehydrated meals will 
not require quantities of water to 
clean mess gear. Although water 
will be required for reconstitution, 
total water needs will be less than 
one-third of present ration require- 
ments. (The Ration, Small De- 
tachment 5-in-1, for example, 
requires 17.7 pounds of water per 
man, whereas precooked dehy- 
drated meals only require 4.9 
pounds of water per man.) 

Significant fuel savings are also 
anticipated. Economies in trans- 
port (including aerial delivery) 
will be bonus advantages. Addi- 
tionally, precooked dehydrated 
meals can be issued for periods of 
several months without any fear of 
loss in the fighting man’s opera- 
tional efficiency. 


As an important contribution to 
logistical efficiency, the food /pack- 
aging ratio has been markedly im- 
proved and continued efforts to 
reduce packaging and container 
weight and space are underway. 
Distribution time and labor re- 
quirements at ration breakdown 
points will be materially reduced 
by prepackaging the items in con- 
tinental United States, using 
mechanized assembly line methods. 


AS a result, an adequate number 
of tasty and appetizing meals will 
be available to troops under vary- 
ing field conditions. Monotony in 
diet will be minimized, while selec- 
tion, distribution and handling will 
be simplified. And because the new 
feeding system is compatible with 
the existing system, a gradual in- 
tegration can be achieved, with 
attendant earlier benefits. 

Besides possessing all the nutri- 
tional value of rations currently in 
use, the proposed rations are 
demonstrably better adapted to air 
supply and use by mobile forces. 
The innovations which they em- 
body represent the best current 
thinking of research and develop- 
ment specialists in the Quarter- 
master Corps, guided by the recom- 
mendations and experience of Con- 
tinental Army Command agencies. 

And while refinements and modi- 
fications of the new feeding system 
may be expected as further prog- 
ress is made, the concept itself is 
now established on a sound basis. 
As a result, better feeding for bet- 
ter soldiers for a better Army is 
on the way. 




























—all are affected by 


far reaching plans for 


F  geranieete advanced beyond the 
planning stage, a new organi- 
zational structure for Infantry, 
Armored and Airborne divisions is 
currently being implemented to 
step up the Army’s flexibility, mo- 
bility and combat power under the 
fast-changing conditions of atomic 
war. Even now, far-reaching 
changes are being introduced 
which translate the newly con- 
ceived “Pentomic” organization into 
the practicalities of troop mobility, 
improved communications and aug- 
mented striking power—all to be 
accomplished with fewer men per 
division. 
Taking into account the broad 
range of world-wide requirements 
and economic factors, Department 
of the Army studies have indicated 
that three types of divisions will 
continue to be required, at least 


| Infantry, Armor and Airborne | 
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for the foreseeable future, to enable 
the Army to accomplish its mission 
most effectively. They are: 

@ Airborne Division—complete- 
ly air-transportable and organized 
primarily for the airborne role. 

@ Infantry Division—the basic 
major unit of combined arms and 
services, capable of sustained offen- 
sive and defensive combat, but 
with the best attainable degree of 
air-transportability. 

@ Armored Division—capable 
of sustained combat, with emphasis 
on exploitation and counterattack 
but with no particular requirement 
for the air-transportable role, at 
least for the foreseeable future. 

Eventually, it is considered de- 
sirable that a single type division 
be adopted, if only to reap the 
benefits of simplicity and uniform- 
ity. Viewed realistically, however, 
this will not be practicable until 
technological developments permit 
the capabilities for sustained com- 
bat, air-transportability and battle- 
field mobility to be incorporated in 
a single division without prohibi- 
tive costs. 

Four main principles are basic 
to the organization of the proposed 
divisions: 

First, ready adaptability to the 
requirements of the atomic battle- 
field. 

Second, the pooling, at higher 
echelons, of equipment not habit- 
ually required in the divisions. 

Third, recognition of the in- 
creased span of control which is 
possible through modern signal 
communications; and 

Fourth, adaptability to the in- 
tegration of new and better ma- 
teriel as it is developed. 


TO develop a unit adaptable to 


the requirements of the atomic 
battlefield required first a concept 
of the probable nature of that 
battlefield. The battle area, it is 
recognized, will have much greater 
breadth and depth than ever be- 
fore. Wide dispersion of units will 
be necessary to avoid presenting 
large targets to enemy atomic 
weapons. There will be wide gaps 
between units to avoid more than 
one unit being affected by the 
same atomic weapon. 

Other characteristics of combat 
of the future will be the increased 
importance of concealment, camou- 
flage, night movement and recon- 
naissance. The discovery and 
development of enemy targets will 
be of prime importance. Basic 
units for infantry combat must 
necessarily be smaller and more 
self-sustaining than in the past. 

Accordingly, it was decided to 
use as a basic element of combat, 
a reinforced battalion or a scaled- 
down regiment containing the 
necessary equipment and personnel 
to permit semi-independent action. 

Pooling is necessary in order to 
effect economy of that equipment 
which is required only intermittent- 
ly in the division. The new divi- 
sions should be lean, comprising 
only those organic elements which 
would be needed in any area in 
which they may be required to 
fight. 

Modern signal equipment now 
permits a commander to control a 
larger number of subordinate units 
than was formerly considered pos- 
sible. Large units such as divisions, 
it is felt, are capable of controlling, 
directly, more than three major 
tactical units. Accordingly in the 
reorganized Infantry and Airborne 
Divisions, five subordinate units 
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have been included in the extended 
span of control. 

As for the required capability of 
absorbing new weapons into the 
units as the weapons are developed 
and produced, it was felt that these 
new organizations could absorb the 
new weapons which are expected 
in the future, without changing 
their basic organization. 


THE NEW AIRBORNE DIVISION 


UNLIKE the current organiza- 
tion, the new Airborne Division is 
designed to be completely air- 
transportable. The division has a 
completely new organization based 
on the pentagonal structure. Its 
aggregate strength is 11,486 as com- 
pared to 17,087 in the current 
division. 

The new Airborne Division con- 
tains five battle groups. Each group 
has a headquarters company, a 
mortar battery, and five rifle com- 
panies. 

The command and control bat- 
talion administers the division 
headquarters company, the ad- 
ministration company, the aviation 
company and the reconnaissance 
troop. The administration company 
contains the adjutant general, in- 
spector general, judge advocate and 
other administrative activities of the 
division. It also is responsible for 
functions previously performed by 
the replacement company. 

The reconnaissance troop has 
both an air and ground reconnais- 
sance capability; and it includes the 
target acquisition unit of the 
division. 

The modernized signal unit in- 
corporates an area type communi- 
cations system to support the in- 
creased dispersion and control of 
the five battle groups. 


In the engineer battalion, the 
major changes take the form of 
modernization of equipment to 
provide better air-transportability 
without _ sacrificing engineering 
capability. 

A major reorganization has been 
accomplished in the division artil- 
lery. It now contains an Honest 
John battery of four launchers, and 
five howitzer batteries, each equip- 
ped with five 105mm howitzers. 

Logistical support is provided by 
a support group organized on a 
functional basis. It contains a 
headquarters company, a mainte- 
nance battalion, medical company, 
supply and transport company, and 
a parachute supply company. All 
maintenance, regardless of techni- 
cal service, is performed in the 
maintenance battalion. Similarly, 
all supply is the responsibility of 
the commander of the supply and 
transport company. 


IN COMPARING — equipment 
and personnel, it should be noted 
that the infantry parachute assault 
element of the new Airborne Divi- 
sion, represented by companies and 
platoons, is slightly larger than that 
of the current division while the 
heavy equipment or air-transporta- 
ble portion of the division has been 
reduced. 

Aircraft increases are due pri- 
marily to the increased numbers of 
helicopters in the reconnaissance 
troop. 

Tanks have been eliminated en- 
tirely from the new Airborne Divi- 
sion; however, this is partially offset 
by an increase in antitank weapons. 

Conventional artillery has been 
reduced in numbers and an atomic 
capability added. 

Medium mortar strength is slight- 
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ly down but the heavy mortar 
strength has been increased. 
Machine guns have been in- 
creased in number, with most of 
this increase allocated to the front- 
line units. Vehicles, on the other 
hand, are considerably reduced. 


THE NEW INFANTRY DIVISION 


UNDER the planned Pentomic 
organization, the strength of the 
new Infantry Division is 13,748 (as 
opposed to 17,460 of the current 
division), organized as follows: 

The Diviston HEADQUARTERS con- 
tains, in addition to the command- 
ing general and his staff, the 
division military police and an 
alternate headquarters with a staff 
for the assistant division com- 
mander. This enables the assistant 


division commander to command 
a segment of the division consisting 
of two or more battle groups for 
task force operations and to act 
as an alternate headquarters. This 
capability is especially important in 
the conduct of fluid, mobile opera- 
tions of greater depth and width 
than in the past and reflects the 
increasing importance placed on an 
alternate division headquarters un- 
der atomic conditions. 

The InFANTRY BATTLE Group is 
an administratively self-contained 
unit. The division contains five 
battle groups. Each group con- 
tains a headquarters company, four 
rifle companies, and an artillery 
heavy mortar battery. The head- 
quarters company possesses the 
necessary command and _ control 
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units, as well as an assault gun 
platoon of 90mm SP Guns and a 
reconnaissance platoon of light 
tanks, armored personnel carriers, 
and mortars. The rifle company 
consists of four rifle platoons and 
a weapons platoon. The company 
weapons platoon possesses the 
8lmm mortar and the 106mm re- 
coilless rifle, both formerly found 
at the battalion level. The mor- 
tar battery contains eight 105mm 
mortars. (See Chart 1.) 

A Tank BatTA.ion has been re- 
tained in the division. This par- 
ticular type organization of five 
tank companies provides for the 
attachment of tanks to each of the 
battle groups; and yet it incorpo- 
rates the pooling principle by re- 
taining this capability in one unit 
under division control for employ- 








ment as an armored task force. 

A RECONNAISSANCE SQUADRON has 
replaced the current reconnaissance 
company. In addition to its normal 
mission, this battalion has been as- 
signed the division target acquisi- 
tion function—a capability which 
enables the division to fully exploit 
its increased firepower, permitting 
engagement of targets with organic 
and supporting weapons while the 
targets are forming. 

The SicnaL Unit has been en- 
larged to provide for an area com- 
munication system similar to the 
airborne division. 

The ENGINEER BATTALION is de- 
signed with five companies to per- 
mit ready attachment of company 
units directly to the battle groups 
when required. 

DivisioN ARTILLERY has under- 
gone considerable change. It now 
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contains one battalion of 105mm 
howitzers built on the five battery 
concept of six guns per battery for 
support of the five battle groups, 
and a composite battalion consist- 
ing of a battery of four 8-inch 
howitzers, a battery of Honest John 
rockets with two launchers and two 
155mm howitzer batteries of six 
guns each. (See Chart 2.) 


ESTABLISHMENT of Drtvision 
Trains is also a new concept in the 
new Infantry Division organization. 
Here are centered all the normal 
logistical elements, and such new 
units as the aviation company, ad- 
ministration company, and _trans- 
portation battalion. 

The AviATION ComMPAny includes 
all of the division aviation which 
provides the reconnaissance squad- 
ron with the necessary aircraft 
to accomplish its target acquisition 
function; it provides the artillery 
with aerial means. of fire control 
and furnishes the battle groups 
with reconnaissance aircraft. In 
addition, it contains a small tactical 
emergency airlift for medical evac- 
uation, combat resupply and com- 
bat patrol operations. 

The ADMINISTRATION COMPANY is 
the same as in the airborne division. 

The TRANSPORTATION BATTALION 
is a completely new concept. It 
incorporates an armored personnel 
carrier lift for one of the basic 
tactical elements so that the divi- 
sion commander can exploit the 
effects of his tactical atomic weap- 
ons. In addition, it will be used for 
tactical resupply. The truck trans- 
port company is the main source of 
the logistical lift of the division; it 
also has a troop lift capability. 


IN COMPARING personnel and 


major equipment items of the cur- 
rent and new Infantry Divisions, it 
is noteworthy that proportionate to 
the strength of the new division, a 
greater firepower has been provided. 
Division strength has been reduced 
by approximately 3700 spaces; 
however, the infantry elements that 
directly engage the enemy have 
been increased by about 450 due 
to the larger size of rifle squads. 

Aircraft increases are due pri- 
marily to the inclusion of the 
target acquisition function. 

The number of tanks, although 
less, still provides a_ satisfactory 
ratio of tanks per supported unit. 

A slight increase has been made 
in antitank weapons. The division 
artillery now possesses an atomic 
capability. 

Medium and heavy mortar tubes 
have increased. 

A decrease in wheeled vehicles 
is somewhat offset by an increase 
in armored personnel carriers. 


THE NEW ARMORED DIVISION 


THE current armored division, 
because of its separate battalion 
organization, its armor-protected 
mobility and its favorable fire- 
power-to-manpower ratio, is well 
suited for the mobile, dispersed- 
type warfare envisioned for the 
future. However, this division is 
undergoing modernization in both 
personnel and equipment. Total 
personnel strength is only slightly 
reduced—14,617 in the new Armored 
Division as opposed to the current 
strength of 14,683. 

Among the principal changes: 

A target acquisition capability 
has been added, with appropriate 
supporting aircraft, rated personnel 
and mechanics. 

The division signal unit has been 
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increased in strength and equip- 
ment and expanded into a battalion 
to accomplish the control required 
on a battlefield of the future. 
Division artillery has undergone 
a change in the medium artillery 
battalion. It now has the same type 
composite battalion as does the 
infantry division—one battery of 
8-inch howitzers, two 155mm 
howitzer batteries and an Honest 


John battery. 


A COMPARISON of personnel 
and equipment reveals that aircraft 
increases in the new Armored 
Division are due primarily to the 
inclusion of the target acquisition 
capability, with the exception that 
a small, light helicopter lift has 
been added. 

There has been a small increase 
in combat vehicles, both tank and 
personnel carriers. 

In the realm of firepower, the 
new Armored Division has _ the 
same atomic capability as the new 
Infantry Division. There has been 
a decrease in 8lmm mortars and 
an increase in the heavy mortars, 
brought about primarily by substi- 
tutions in the reconnaissance unit. 

A considerable increase has been 
made in machine guns, rifles and 
automatic rifles. This is a result 
of placing additional machine guns 
in the Division Trains, substitution 
of rifles for carbines and pistols, 
and the addition of a BAR and rifle 
in the larger squad. 

An increase is also evident in 
wheeled vehicles, mainly 5-ton 
trucks, which increases consider- 
ably the logistical lift capability of 


the division. 


OPERATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPERATIONS of all three types 


of divisions will be characterized 
by fluidity, rapid concentration, 
equally rapid subsequent dispersal, 
and increased action during periods 
of reduced visibility. Defensive 
operations will stress more mobile 
defense in great depth with 
strong points so located and de. 
fended as to force the enemy to 
mass for attack or to be canalized 
into the intervening gaps; in either 
case this will create appropriate 
targets for atomic or improved con- 
ventional munitions. 

Light artillery must be capable 
of being emplaced within or im- 
mediately adjacent to the area of 
the supported battle group, to 
minimize vulnerability to enemy 
infiltration and _ penetrations. 
Division general support artillery 
must provide depth and increased 
range to division fires, with the 
capability of delivering appropriate 
quantities of both atomic and con- 
ventional munitions. 

Attacks normally will be made 
from column or widely dispersed 
formations. Increased use will be 
made of organic and supporting 
aircraft and of armored vehicles. 


REORGANIZATION of individ- 
ual Army units in conformance 
with the new concept is being ac- 
complished world-wide, _ while 
maintaining unimpaired the com- 
bat effectiveness of the Army as a 
whole. 

Although the combat power of 
Airborne, Infantry and Armored 
Divisions is being stepped up and 
personnel strength cut down, cer- 
tain offsetting factors must be taken 
into account before assuming that 
there will be any net personnel sav- 
ing. True, the divisions have been 
made lean by taking out those 
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n commands of these types. | 
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Complete data on workloads, costs and | 
manpower utilization are made available to the local . 


commander under the Army’s 
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“The improvement of Army depot management is my constant aim. I 
believe that the installation of the Army’s Depot-Command Management 
System has done much to strengthen internal depot operations and 
Technical Service control of the depot system. The depot commander is 
now established as a commander in fact; he has authority: and he has 
responsibility. He has one commander above him, to whom he looks for 
direction. That commander evaluates his performance. This unity of 
command is the major feature of the Depot Command-Management System.” 


Lieutenant General Carter B. Magruder 
Deputy Chief of Staft for Logistics 
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A VITAL part of the Army's 
capability to deploy and 
maintain a military force is cen- 
tered in its depots. A significant 
portion of the budget—as much as 
25 per cent of the cost of mainte- 
nance and operations of the Army 
—is concerned with depot opera- 
tions. Together, these two facts 
underscore the need for constantly 
improving ‘the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the Army depots. 
The Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics, Lieutenant General 
Carter B. Magruder, has been seek- 
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ing to increase the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the Army depots 
through several programs. These 
include: improving and standardiz- 
ing depot organizations and pro- 
cedures, continual purging from 
depot stocks of all surplus material, 
reducing the number of items sup- 
plied by the Army, and other re- 
lated management programs—all 
concerned with strengthening ma- 
teriel support for the Army. The 
result has been a reduction in the 
materiel load of the Army, and 
improved effectiveness of the depot 
system which distributes and main- 
tains this materiel. 

With the materiel load reduced 
in physical proportions, necessary 
improvement in the management 
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of the depot system is being ac- 
complished by the installation of 
the Depot Command-Management 
System. 

The Depot Command-Manage- 
ment System (DC-MS) is one com- 
ponent of the broad-scale Army 
Command Management System. 
The latter system is concerned with 
managing non-tactical installations 
and organizations in accordance 
with the traditional military prin- 
ciple of assigning a commander his 
mission, providing him from the 
same authority the means to carry 
it out and making him accountable 
to that authority for its execution. 
The system is designed to strength- 
en the role of the installation com- 
mander and to return the manage- 
ment of non-tactical operation to 
clean-cut command channels. 


WHY AN ARMY COMMAND 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEM? 


OVER the years the Army has 
developed sound principles in 
tactical management. In essence, 
tactical management involves clear- 
ly defined command lines; the as- 
signment of definite tasks; the 
development of detailed plans; the 
provision of necessary troops, am- 
munition and other resources to do 
the job; a means of reporting 
essential information; and a built-in 
flexibility to permit the commander 
to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunities which an analysis of such 
information might indicate. Basic 
to this whole concept is the prin- 
ciple of decentralization of author- 
ity and the encouragement of 
initiative. 

In applying these principles to 
an amphibious landing, the com- 
mander develops his plans and 
assigns missions and resources; in 


other words, he programs the 
operation. These plans are analyzed 
at each successive echelon in terms 
of the mission of each unit. Addi- 
tional detail is filled in at each 
echelon. 

A regimental commander is given 
tasks which form the basis for the 
resources which he will need— 
troops, ammunition, assault boats, 
and supporting fires. He in turn 
assigns tasks and resources to his 
subordinate units and insures that 
full coordination is accomplished 
both up and down, and with ad- 
jacent units. 


H-HOUR arrives and the plans 
are put into execution. But some- 
thing happens! Red Beach, where 
the main attack was to go in, is 
heavily mined and strongly de- 
fended. A company commander in 
a support wave, due to land at Red 
Beach, sees the situation there and, 
on his own initiative, shifts his 
landing point several hundred 
yards to the left when he dis- 
covers some unguarded positions 
from which he can lay flanking 
fire on the enemy defending Red 
Beach. Gradually, resistance is 
overcome and the Red Beach as- 
sault units are able to move in and 
carry out assigned tasks—but on a 
revised schedule. 

Obviously no one would require 
the company commander to re- 
quest authority through channels 
to shift his landing point. A com- 
mander has to be able to act on his 
own initiative as local conditions 
dictate. In combat, sound tactical 
principles are readily accepted and 
applied. The need for decentraliz- 
ing authority is recognized. 

In the Army’s non-tactical oper- 
ations, however, there had been a 
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departure from these principles. 
For example, in the depot system 
as formerly constituted, a multi- 
allotment system of fund control 
was applied, particularly in general 
depots. Under this arrangement 
each source of authority which re- 
quired work to be done issued an 
allotment of funds to support the 
accomplishment of the work. 

As a result, a depot commander 
did not execute a whole unified 
program; he performed for several 
command sources a number of 
separately funded and separately 
identified tasks with no authority 
to shift funds. Thus the depot com- 
mander was responsible for a 
number of independent missions. 
He had no one superior on whom 
he could depend for unified direc- 
tion and balancing of his total pro- 
gram, and he had no flexibility or 
opportunity to use initiative in the 
application of his allotments. 


THE NEED to reestablish tac- 
tical principles in Army administra- 
tion thus led to the development of 
the Army Command Management 
System (ACMS). Under this sys- 
tem, the operational commander is 
given as much authority and re- 
sponsibility as possible. Operating 
within statutory limitations, he can 
apply accepted command principles 
to achieve sound management. 

In line with this philosophy of 
decentralization, ACMS gives the 
local commander full control of his 
resources and full responsibility 
for their proper application in the 
execution of his assigned program. 
Under this system, the local com- 
mander develops an operating pro- 
gram based on guidance from his 
superior. From this operating pro- 
gram he develops his resource re- 


quirements. After approval and 
funding by the major commander, 
a firm operating program is author- 
ized. During its execution, the 
installation commander reports to 
his superior indicating, on the basis 
of an integrated fiscal and cost 
structure, the extent of his accom- 
plishment compared to his operat- 
ing program. 


INSTALLING THE SYSTEM 


IN APRIL 1955 the Depot Com- 
mand-Management System was in- 
stalled on a pilot basis at Atlanta 
General Depot and Letterkenny 
Ordnance Depot. By July 1956 it 
had been extended to all Zone of 
Interior depots. The first applica- 
tion outside continental United 
States was launched in United 
States Army, Alaska, in January 
1957, with other overseas installa- 
tions to follow soon. 

The System itself was developed 
by the combined efforts of the 
Technical Services, the Comptroller 
of the Army, the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics, and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army for 
Financial Management. The Bureau 
of the Budget and the General 
Accounting Office also assisted and 
advised. 

In effect, the System is based 
upon and emphasizes the principle 
of unity of command. Under it, a 
major commander is made respon- 
sible for providing that a balanced 
operating program with necessary 
resources is assigned to each of his 
depots. The depot commander is 
responsible for executing the pro- 
gram and for reporting to his 
superior who can in turn report to 
other interested commands. 

In the Zone of Interior, each 
Technical Service Chief is the 
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major commander concerned with 
depot operations; and The Quarter- 
master General is the Technical 
Service Chief in command of the 
general depots. Overseas, the com- 
mand does not usually pass through 
Technical Service channels, but the 
principle that the depot com- 
mander is responsible for his com- 
plete depot mission is recognized. 

Basic objective of the Depot 
Command-Management System is 
to strengthen the depot command- 
ers role by giving him from one 
source of authority a mission which 
is defined in measurable terms, a 
means to carry out the mission, and 
a procedure to report his accom- 
plishment of the mission. To attain 
this objective, DC-MS has been de- 
veloped as an integrated program- 
ming, budgeting, funding and 


accounting procedure. 


OPERATING PROGRAM 


THE MISSION assigned to a 
depot commander is expressed in 
the program for execution during 
the year. This program is the re- 
sult of a series of programming 
actions which start with the issu- 
ance of the Army Primary Pro- 
grams and budget directive. 

The Primary Programs provide 
guidance for preparation of the 
Army budget. The budget goes 
through several echelons of review 
in the Executive Branch of the 
Government and, when finally sent 
to Congress, it constitutes revised 
guidance which results in Program 
Change Orders for the Army Pri- 
mary Programs. (See “The Story 
Behind the Army Budget,” Octo- 
ber 1953 DicEst. ) 

Change orders, issued to the 
Technical Service Chief, provide 
the basis for preparation of the 


Technical Service budget execution 
plan. Concurrently with the prep- 
aration of his plan, the Technical 
Service Chief accepts from tenant 
agencies the programs to be per- | 
formed in his depot; he consoli- 
dates all of this information, and 
provides appropriate guidance to 
his depots. 

At this point—normally in March 
or April each year—the depot op- 
erating program is prepared. The 
depot commander takes the guid- 
ance, which covers estimates of 
workload, standards of perform- 
ance, and expected funding levels, 
and computes his internal operating 
program. He adjusts this program 
to recognize each new element of 
information conveyed by the Tech- 
nical Service Chief. By 1 June he 
submits the operating program to 
the Technical Service as the depot 
budget execution plan. The Tech- 
nical Service Chief then coordinates 
the approval of the operating pro- 
gram with each interested tenant 
agency. 

Meanwhile, the appropriation 
has been firmed up through Con- 
gressional action. From this appro- 
priation, the Department of the 
Army receives its apportionment 
and provides to the Technical Serv- 
ice Chief his allocation of funds 
based upon the approved budget 
execution plan. At that time, the 
Technical Service Chief adjusts 
and returns to each depot an ap- 
proved operating program with the 
supporting single allotment. 

The end result of the program- 
budget process is a depot operating 
program which the depot com- 
mander himself helps to formulate. 

An important aspect of the depot 
operating program is its expression 
in measurable terms. The program 
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indicates quantitatively the work- 
load to be accomplished, the stand- 
ard unit cost, the scheduled cost, 
and the manpower requirement. 
These measurable elements then 
become the basis for monitoring 
the program under three elements 
of control—workload, cost, and 
manpower utilization. 


RESOURCES 


THE means needed to carry out 
an operating program are known 
as resources; they include man- 
power, funds, facilities and ma- 
terials. As a result of several actions 
—transfer of installation support 
responsibilities from the Zone of 
Interior Army Commanders to the 
Technical Service Chiefs, reduction 
in the number of budget programs 
in the Maintenance and Operation 
Appropriation, establishment of 
unity of command—it is now possi- 
ble to issue to a depot from one 
command source a single program 
supported by one package of re- 
sources with a minimum of fiscal 
limitations. In providing a single 
package of resources, multi-allot- 
ment fund control is eliminated, 
and the depot commander gains in- 
creased flexibility in the use of 
funds and other resources. He can 
now apply his funds as necessary in 
the day-to-day execution of his 
program. 


REPORTING PROCEDURES 


PERFORMANCE reports are de- 
signed to show actual as compared 
to programmed performance. The 
depot commander prepares his re- 
port using the same terms—work- 
load, cost, manpower utilization— 
as in his operating program. 
Normally he does not report de- 
tailed data on program perform- 


ance unless such detail is necessary 
to explain exceptional deviations 
from the program. 

The program reports flow from 
the depot commander to the major 
commander who can then evaluate 
total depot management, compare 
one depot with another, and in- 
form tenant agencies of the status 
of their programs. Following eval- 
uation, the major commander then 
consolidates individual depot re- 
ports and submits a command re- 
port to the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


INSTALLATION of the Depot 
Command-Management System was 
completed in Zone of Interior 
depots on 1 July 1956, and while 
experience under the system is 
limited, its many advantages al- 
ready have been demonstrated. 
Accomplishments include: 

@ Command lines for the depot 
system have been straightened, and 
simplified funding has been accom- 
plished. 

@ All Zone of Interior depots 
now have as a basic control an 
operating program expressed in 
measurable terms. The depot com- 
mander now has the means for 
analyzing and taking action on sig- 
nificant differences between budg- 
eted costs and actual costs. Any 
inadequate budget estimates, sub- 
standard performance, _ invalid 
standards or introduction of un- 
predictable costs are quickly high- 
lighted. 

@ The operating program now 
provides.a basis for both external 
and internal control. For external 
purposes, the program is expressed 
in terms of the end-service or end- 
product to be furnished. Within 
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the depot, these same elements are 
fragmented into the many physical 
tasks performed by internal depot 
organizations to produce the ulti- 
mate service or product. With 
both external and internal control 
systems integrated and with the 
accounting system designed ac- 
cordingly, data on internal organi- 
zational performance are readily 
summarized into reports for ex- 
ternal use. Thus, the depot com- 
mander can now use one inte- 
grated system for control of his 
internal organizations and for satis- 
fying external requirements of his 
superior headquarters for end- 
service or end-product data. 

@ The improved cost data of 
the System makes possible more 
accurate studies in materiel man- 
agement, such as cost of receipt, 
storage, issue and maintenance as 
compared with procurement cost. 


ALMOST daily, instances of the 
salutary effects of the System are 
reported from the field: 

A depot commander reports that 
he was able to act on his own 
authority, without recourse to 
Washington, to concentrate re- 
sources on a priority shipment to 
the Far East. 

Another depot commander states 
that he was able to make more 
effective application of his con- 
solidated funds than was formerly 
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possible with multi-allotment fund- 
ing; also he was able to obligate 
his available funds without year- 
end confusion. 

Other depot commanders report 
that cost consciousness has percep- 
tibly increased, that operating 
officials are demanding more timely 
and accurate cost data, and that 
cost discussions are entering into 
depot planning and review and 
analysis to an increased degree. 

In its larger aspects, the Depot 
Command-Management System 
represents a major advance in shift- 
ing Army financial operations to a 
cost-of-performance basis as di- 
rected by the President in April 
1956. At that time the Bureau of 
the Budget was directed to shift all 
governmental operations to a cost 
of performance basis in five years. 
With the installation of the Depot 
Command-Management System 
and other parts of the Army Com- 
mand Management System, the 
Army has made an impressive 
start in this direction. 

The long-range benefits will be 
apparent, not only in improved 
managerial efficiency stemming 
from coordinated programming, 
budgeting, accounting and report- 
ing procedures, but most important, 
they will insure the capability of 
the Army supply system to respond 
with maximum effectiveness to the 
flexible needs of modern war. 
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With civilians forming a vital component of the 
Army team, every commander must be a personnel 
management expert. To aid him, the Army has taken 
a leaf from the military career management book, 
and is seeking to create within the Civil Service 


a comparable 





Robert H. Willey 


S PROBABLY the largest em- 
ployer in the world, the U. S. 
Army continually strives for the 
most enlightened relationships with 
its more than 400,000 civilian em- 
ployees, recognizing that a sound 
structure of civilian personnel 
management provides to each per- 
son the opportunity to develop 
himself to the fullest, through pro- 
ductive work in the service of the 
entire Nation. 

At the same time the Army faces 
problems in relations with _ its 
civilian employees—who form such 
an important part of the team of 
every commander—that are without 
parallel in civilian industry and 
business. 

Several factors are involved. The 
business of the Army is not profit, 
but the Nation’s security; Army 
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employees are spread all over the 
world; the Army must work within 
the framework and structure of a 
Federal Civil Service system; and 
any action such as increasing pay 
or granting benefits can be accom- 
plished only by the Congress. 

The problems are _ intensified 
since any action taken by the Con- 
gress affects everybody—employees 
and public alike—through the tax 
aspects involved. Further, the 
Army today faces keen competition 
in the Nation for talents of all sorts, 
especially on the higher profes- 
sional and skilled levels. 


IN ITS continual striving to meet 
and solve these personnel prob- 
lems, one of the most important 
long-range projects today is the 
building of comprehensive civilian 
career systems which will provide 
to the civilian worker opportunities 
similar to those afforded the profes- 
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sional military officer. 

Taking a leaf from the military 
book, the Army is seeking to create 
a comparable structure in the Civil 
Service to insure greater oppor- 
tunity for advancement of the in- 
dividual, whether employed in the 
continental United States or in far 
off foreign areas. Basic principles, 
together with command and staff 
agency responsibilities for career 
development, are set forth in a 
regulation shortly to be published 
by the Department. 

Three main programs have been 
launched as part of the civilian 
career structure—first, career pro- 
grams for particular occupations 
that are Army-wide; second, a sys- 
tem of world-wide personnel 
“interchange,” which creates broad- 
ened career opportunities by inte- 
grating oversea service with work 
in the United States; third, an 
Army-wide career incentive pro- 
gram centered in the Secretary of 
the Army’s Research and Study 
Fellowship Program. 

In one important respect, the 
civilian career program differs from 
the military. Whereas the military 
officer is transferred from place to 
place during his career, civilian 
participation must be entirely vol- 
untary. But to the worker who 
desires to advance, his ambitions 
need no longer be bound by the 
limits of the Army Area or installa- 
tion in which he may now be 
employed. 


CAREER PROGRAMS 


CURRENTLY, Army civilian 
employees work in some 250 field 
installations, including depots, 
arsenals and training camps world- 
wide, controlled by 28 major com- 


mands. To prevent highly skilled 


individual employees from being 
“lost” or side-tracked in any one 
compartment of this vast organiza- 
tion, a master plan has been de- 
veloped comprising the basic ele- 
ments of occupational programs, 
These occupational programs are 
being established in fields which 
are command or Army-wide in 
scope so that employees with 
similar skills, experience and edu- 
cational preparation may be con- 
sidered as a group for personnel 
planning purposes. 

A career program will apply to 
employees within an occupation 
from time of entry in service until 
retirement. At present plans are 
being made for some 40 major 
occupational fields such as account- 
ing, safety management, supply 
management, procurement, person- 
nel management, electronic engi- 
neering and others. 

A proportion of these programs 
will be command-wide; others will 
be Army-wide in scope. The 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics 
is responsible for development of 
command-wide programs within 
the technical services. Also, in ac- 
cordance with the basic Army Reg- 
ulation on Civilian Career Planning, 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics will provide leadership 
and guidance on some Army-wide 
career programs for designated 
occupations which are now under 
his technical supervision. 

One top-level command or staff 
office is thus made responsible for 
career planning in each occupa- 
tional field which is Army-wide in 
scope. The Comptroller of the 
Army is an example of a staff office 
responsible for occupations in the 
field of comptrollership. Under his 
purview come accountants em- 
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ployed at all major installations 
within all commands. An Army- 
wide referral system, monitored by 
the Army Comptroller as “func- 
tional chief,’ would assure that 
qualified Army accountants be con- 
sidered by other Army employers, 
regardless of organization. 

Patterns of training and advance- 
ment are spelled out, so that at 
entry-level and beyond, employees 
may know what to expect in a 
career with the Army. Under this 
program the top jobs, wherever 
located, become “targets” for all 
members in a particular occupa- 


tional field. 


BRIEFLY the elements of the 
Army civilian career plan include: 

Inventory and referral service. 
A system of records of employee 
qualifications will be maintained or 
monitored by the responsible plan- 
ning echelon; there will be a con- 
tinuing inventory of staffing re- 
quirements and personnel resources 
to meet predicted future require- 
ments. 

Participating employees will be 
identified as to their qualifications 
and estimated potential. A monitor- 
ing program will evaluate the 
effectiveness of referrals and place- 
ments. 

Recruitment and selection. In 
this area it will be possible to plan 
for intake at entrance or junior 
grade levels of trainees with poten- 
tial for advancement to higher 
level jobs as they become vacant. 
Appropriate tests and other screen- 
ing methods will be employed, 
and pre-employment orientation of 
career recruits will be given. 

An _ in-service placement and 
promotion program will be carried 
out, with full consideration of 


available qualified Army employees 
before considering outside recruit- 
ment to fill career vacancies. Can- 
didates for promotion will be 
screened on the basis of perform- 
ance, experience and _ training 
standards. Oversea assignments will 
be included in planning career pro- 
grams for such occupations as are 
world-wide. 

Special recruitment will be re- 
sorted to if no qualified employees 
can be found. Temporary employ- 
ment will continue to be necessary 
during periods of emergency ex- 
pansion to augment the minimum 
continuing supply of civilian talent 
provided by career programs to 
meet hard-core career requirements. 

Entrance-level training. This 
will include intern-type training 
for entrance or junior-level career 
trainees, and appropriate use of 
training agreements with the Civil 
Service Commission to facilitate 
accelerated development and ad- 
vancement of individuals. 

Appraisal and counseling. This 
will include periodic evaluation of 
each person’s performance and 
progress; counseling to assist em- 
ployees in planning developmental 
activities, and the use, where ap- 
propriate, of multiple judgment 
and group appraisal techniques. 

Progressive developmental op- 
portunities. In this area, published 
career patterns will show appro- 
priate lines of promotion. Maximum 
use will be made of on-the-job 
instruction and training facilities. 
Employees will be encouraged to 
engage in self-development of 
executive or managerial talent 
through education and _ training, 
developmental assignments, partici- 
pation in conferences and other 
appropriate means. 
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Obviously, command responsibil- 
ity must be developed to make the 
entire program succeed. Command- 
ing generals of major commands, 
services, zone of interior armies, 
and oversea commands will de- 
velop programs for career fields 
limited to their commands, or 
which may not have been included 
in Army-wide programs. They also 
will develop command-wide policies 
and procedures for participation in 
appropriate Army-wide career pro- 
grams. At the installation level, 
commanding officers will insure 
that provisions of the progranr will 
be carried out efficiently. 


OVERSEAS INTERCHANGE 


AS PART OF an over-all Army 
career incentive program, the com- 
petitive Civil Service has been ex- 
tended to foreign areas. Under 
provisions of President Eisenhower’s 
Executive Order 10,641, approxi- 
mately 12,000 Army civilian posi- 
tions overseas have been brought 
into the Federal competitive Civil 
Service system. Sometimes called 
“a new look for the career civilian 
employee,” the program provides 
real world-wide opportunity for the 
career civilian worker by integrat- 
ing oversea service with work in 
the United States. Now, any civilian 
employee going to a job overseas 
retains his career status, and every 
effort is made to place him in a 
comparable or better job on his 
return. 

Besides the advantages to the 
individual, Army commands over- 
seas now are able to receive em- 
ployees who have proved their 
capabilities, and who know inti- 
mately the workings of the Army 
Establishment. Transfer is entirely 
voluntary, of course, and at present 


the program applies only to Civil 
Service classified workers, with 
about a thousand every year going 
or returning from overseas. Crafts 
and maintenance workers are hired 
largely from local populations. 

The new interchange places re- 
sponsibility upon zone of interior 
commanders to furnish from among 
their civilian staff, personnel for 
assignment to overseas vacancies, 
Equally, there is a responsibility to 
integrate those returning from over- 
sea tours in appropriate vacancies 
within their organizations. 


THE program, it should be em- 
phasized, does not absolutely 
guarantee that every individual will 
have a definite job assured him— 
but it does set up the machinery, 
under monitorship of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel, for 
placing employees who have satis- 
factorily completed an_ overseas 
tour in positions commensurate 
with their qualifications. 

The oversea commander deter- 
mines whether the individual's 
service has been performed well 
enough to warrant the Depart- 
ment of Army giving special atten- 
tion to assure a continued career. 
Information on each recommended 
returnee is forwarded to the De- 
partment about 120 days before 
the person’s planned return. 

Employers then are offered an 
opportunity to select these em- 
ployees on an individual basis. If, 
after about 45 days, this has not 
been accomplished, the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel then 
assigns placement responsibility by 
issuing a priority placement list. 
This requires that the designated 
returning employee must be se- 
lected before Army installations 
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can undertake outside recruitment 
to fill any vacancy for which the 
returnee can qualify. 

When this program went into 
effect in April 1956, oversea em- 
ployees were integrated into the 
Civil Service lists. Oversea com- 
mands carefully screened each 
person’s qualifications; those who 
were found suitable were recom- 
mended to a Board of Civil Service 
Examiners established in the over- 
sea areas to approve or disapprove 
conversion of each employee. 
Through this process the Army is 
assured that any career employee 
returning from overseas meets 
stringent requirements. 


INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


UNDER the Secretary of the 
Army’s Research and Study Fellow- 
ship Program, grants have been 
awarded to outstanding Army 
career civilians engaged in adminis- 
tration, sciences and engineering to 
perform related research for from 
six to twelve months. At least 25 
and possibly up to 40 will receive 
the grants by July, and the pro- 
gram will be continued annually 
if it works out as expected. 

Grants are given after an Army- 
wide open competition. Nomina- 
tions may be submitted at any time. 
Those selected are relieved from 
normal duties to devote full time 
to special research or advanced 
studies in their fields. This may 
include study at leading educa- 
tional institutions either in the 
United States or abroad. 

In announcing the program, Sec- 
retary of the Army Wilber D. 
Brucker stated: “This new civilian 
awards program is designed to 
place emphasis upon the recogni- 
tion, development, and increased 


use of the best creative talents 
available among Department of the 
Army civilians. It stems in concept 
from the Rockefeller Public Service 
Awards for career civilians. It car- 
ries out President Eisenhower's 
policy of providing advanced train- 
ing for career civil servants.” 

Secretary Brucker further pointed 
out that the incentive program will 
contribute to solution of a major 
personnel problem—that of retain- 
ing and developing to the maximum 
civilian scientific and other pro- 
fessional personnel. 

Commenting on the entire range 
of Army civilian employee relation- 
ships, Secretary Brucker stated that 
the formal establishment of these 
programs is not the final answer, 
since “this is something that de- 
mands continued cooperative effort 
all along the line.” 


TWO basic means of achieving 
our goal of meeting the Army’s con- 
tinuing and future civilian man- 
power requirements with highest 
quality staffing are now evident. 
We must build: 

@ An effective system for assur- 
ing competition for promotion of 
qualified employees on the broadest 
possible organizational base. 

@ A system of foreseeable career 
opportunities and planned _pro- 
grams which will attract, retain, 
and develop qualified personnel to 
meet key civilian staffing require- 
ments. 

All elements of the Army Estab- 
lishment are agreed upon the goal. 
The means of achievement are 
undergoing constant improvement. 
Meanwhile, however, we are mak- 
ing progress toward the develop- 
ment of a truly effective civilian 
career system for the Army. 

















Call it ‘““Anzen Daiichi” or “Anjon-Jeil,”’ it’s still 
“Safety First’ as East joins West in 


Attack on Accidents 


David E. Forshay, Jr. 


HE PASSWORDS of the Far 
East today are “Anzen Daiichi” 
in Japanese and “Anjon-Jeil” in 
Korean—or as United States troops 
phrase it familiarly, Safety First. 
Today East and West are joined 
in a safety program that embraces 
every activity imaginable in United 
States Army Forces, Far East 
(USAFFE) and Eighth United 
States Army (AFFE/8A). From 
the little Japanese “mamasan” 
working on a hydroponic farm to a 
technician in a research laboratory, 
from tugboat operator to helicopter 
pilot—service personnel, their de- 
pendents and native employees 
now are a unified team in the acci- 
dent prevention effort. 

In installations throughout the 
area, practically every form of ac- 
tivity to be found in a Stateside 
community will be conducted, 
along with the purely professional 
military activities. Thus the daily 
considerations of a safety engineer 
are unquestionably diversified, 
often complex, always interesting. 

In the course of any one day he 
may be called on to answer such 
questions as “What's the flashpoint 
on that solvent?’—“Is it proper to 
store acetylene cylinders near radi- 
ators?”—“Is it safe for my child to 
DAVID E. FORSHAY, Jr., is Safety Di- 
rector, United States Army Forces Far 
East, and Eighth United States Army. 





take that boat ride?”—“Have you 
finished that survey on static elec- 
tricity in hospital operating rooms?” 
—and countless others. 


IN AFFE/8A, the safety pro- 
gram is part of the comprehensive 
plan established by the Department 
of the Army in 1946. Impetus is 
given through the personal interest 
and guidance supplied by General 
I. D. White, USAFFE and AFFE/ 
8A Commander. The need for acci- 
dent prevention is stressed in com- 
mand briefings at all levels, thus 
carrying the campaign direct to all 
personnel. 

The Office of the Director of 
Safety is a division of the G1 office. 
During the past year, 47 units 
under its jurisdiction have been 
cited for accident prevention 
achievement. 

In nearly every field of endeavor 
large numbers of local nationals— 
Japanese, Korean and Okinawan— 
have been integrated into Army 
activities. Besides the natural and 
obvious problem of the language 
barrier, there was the difference in 
outlook and training inherent in 
the Orient. Ordinarily there was 
little regard for “accident preven- 
tion” as such, and most workers 
lacked experience with Western- 
type equipment. 

Accordingly, an intensive train- 
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ing program in the appropriate 
language, conducted by bilingual 
specialists and local consultants 
guided by American professional 
safety engineers, was launched. 
Currently a “safety institute” is 
conducted periodically throughout 
AFFE/8A for safety and training 
technicians. They in turn relay 
safety doctrine to all shop level 
supervisors. 

While this has made the Army’s 
own employees safety conscious, 
another problem arose in utilizing 
local contract labor. Here it was 
found necessary to include safety 
clauses in contracts to insure full 
coverage of all personnel vulner- 
able to injury in any activity inci- 
dent to an Army operation. In each 
shop and work crew, a “safety 
monitor” now recommends constant 
corrective measures for unsafe acts 
and conditions. 

All of these activities, plus full 
implementation of the Department 
of Army awards program together 
with local citations, have led to an 
appreciable reduction in injury 
rates in the past four years. 
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Safety “institutes” are conducted periodically for local nationals, as in 
this training session at Hardy Barracks, Tokyo. 


LOCAL conditions have con- 
tributed to the motor vehicle acci- 
dent problem. Substandard roads 
bearing heavy traffic (often rang- 
ing from bicycles to three-wheel 
motorcycles, wagons and animals) 
and unfamiliarity with local condi- 
tions predominated as contributing 
causes of vehicle accidents. 

Again an intensive safety cam- 
paign was instituted. It started 
with close supervision over driver 
selection followed by a training 
program for the drivers. Excellent 
liaison was established between the 


Army and local governmental 
agencies. 
Today a safety campaign 


launched by any one agency auto- 
matically becomes a cooperative 
venture by the others. There is 
constant interchange of ideas and 
of instructors as well. It is not 
unusual for a Japanese police traffic 
section chief to give a safety lec- 
ture to U. S. Army drivers, while 
an Army safety engineer conducts 
classes for a Japanese safety coun- 
cil of a prefecture. 


Publicity is used fully in imple- 
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menting the AFFE/8A safety 
program. The Far East Network 
carries the message into homes and 
often right into the vehicles. News 
articles, editorials and feature 
stories are carried by the Stars and 
Stripes. Posters, prepared in two 
languages, are reproduced in Eighth 
Army’s own publication center. 


JUST a few years ago, the ve- 
hicle, home and work aspects 
would have largely completed the 
safety program; but today the 
Army Aviation phase necessarily 
plays a large part. Lectures and 
conferences on aviation safety are 
conducted by all organizations at 
least once each month for all avia- 
tion personnel. Special training is 
provided to overcome individual 
deficiencies. In addition to the 
usual initial checkout of Army avi- 
ators in their aircraft, units instruct 
pilots and administer periodic pro- 
ficiency flight checks to all aviators. 
Standardization training for instruc- 
tor pilots is accomplished by AFFE 
Flight Detachment in Japan and 
Fighth Army Flight Detachment in 
Korea. 

Because of the varied type of ter- 
rain over which flying must be per- 
formed—mountains, terraced farms, 
densely populated cities, water 
filled paddies, narrow rough roads, 
all complicated by tricky air cur- 
rents, volcanoes and jungle areas— 
good maintenance of aircraft is 
constantly stressed. 

Supervision at unit level, with 
frequent advisory visits by repre- 
sentatives of field maintenance 
activities, contribute to the main- 
tenance program. 


WHETHER in the _ aviation 
phase or the vehicular traffic or 
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other portion of the entire program, 
accident reports are thoroughly re- 
viewed. In the aviation phase, 
thorough investigation, appropriate 
corrective action at each command 
echelon, and dissemination of per- 
tinent information to all concerned 
play an important part in aircraft 
accident prevention. 

In the case of Army motor ve- 
hicle accidents, each report is re- 
viewed in the field both by the 
safety director and the commander. 
Monthly accountability _ statistics 
are maintained. Each unit com- 
mander must submit a_ personal 
report to the Eighth Army com- 
mander, informing him of the 
number of cases in which violators 
are disciplined or held pecuniarily 
liable. 

Unlike a military campaign, the 
safety battle is never ended. Con- 
stant vigilance and constant re- 
education are always necessary. 
The number of individuals killed 
and injured is a continuing, grim 
reminder that much remains to be 
done. 

Some measurement of the success 
of the program since its present 
organization in 1955 is already 
evident. In comparison with the 
“projected losses” for calendar year 
1956, accident experience in AFFE/ 
8A has showed a “saving” of nearly 
75 lives, more than 350 disabled 
persons, and more than 160 motor 
vehicles. In addition, AFFE/8A 
gained a quarter of a million man- 
days of work that otherwise would 
have been lost through accidents. 

So today, no matter what it’s 
called—Anzen Daiichi or Anjon-Jeil 
or just plain American Safety First 
—the program is demonstrably pay- 
ing off for the Army and _ the 
American taxpayer. 
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Pitted against a silent invader, 
Quartermaster scientists join in the unrelenting 


War Against Fung! 


Arthur M. Kaplan 


| em of civilian and military ma- 
terials through all types of de- 
terioration, it has been estimated, 
amounts to nearly twelve billion 
dollars a year. A substantial por- 
tion of this loss can be attributed 
to microorganisms—i.e., forms of 
life too small to be seen without 
optical aid. Loss of tentage through 
mildewing in World War II alone, 
for example, ran to approximately 
forty thousand dollars per day. In 
addition to the financial burden, 
such losses created serious tactical, 
morale and logistic problems. 

Since World War II days, when 
tentage life in the tropics was meas- 
ured in weeks, improvements in 
fabric technology have boosted the 
estimated service life of tentage to 
a matter of years. In this devel- 
opment fungicidal treatments have 
played an outstanding role. Losses 
have been further cut down by de- 
velopment of a textile preservative 
compound which can be applied in 
the field, either by spray or brush. 

Failure of materials due to micro- 
bial causes is not limited to tentage. 
It includes clothing, shoes and other 
wearing apparel, signal equipment, 
food packaging materials, plastics, 
wood, paint and many more. 


DR. ARTHUR M. KAPLAN is Chief, 
Microbiology Section, Chemicals and 
Plastics Division, Quartermaster Research 
and Engineering Center, Natick, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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The Army’s wartime attack on 
this problem was influenced, to 
some extent, by the expediencies of 
time. Available information was 
scanty, and research materials were 
limited in the war economy. Ac- 
cordingly, wartime efforts at con- 
trol and treatment were largely 
based on trial and error. 

While the wartime compounds 
did supply on-the-spot answers to 
some of the mildew problems, none 
was completedly satisfactory. For 
example, textile fabrics and rope 
treated with one formula became 
stiff and brittle, particularly at low 
temperatures, while another com- 
pound imparted an objectionable 
odor to the impregnated materials. 
In still another instance a com- 
pound used on tent duck lowered 
the water resistance properties of 
the fabric. Finally, one compound 
which was found to have good 
fungicidal capability did not prove 
resistant to leaching (it drained out 
of the fabric) and in addition 
reportedly lowered the tensile 
strength of the material. 


AT WAR'S END, there were ap- 
proximately ten to fifteen com- 
pounds in the military supply line, 
none of which provided adequate 
protection against mildew. These 
deficiencies pointed up the need 
for a complete review of the entire 
field of microbiological deteriora- 
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tion—including all aspects of the 
growth of mold and fungi—as it 
applied to Army requirements. 

Four technical services within the 
Department of the Army—Quarter- 
master, Ordnance, Signal and En- 
gineers—expanded their research 
and development programs dealing 
with prevention of microbiological 
deterioration. Closely allied work 
was initiated by the Navy, Air 
Force, and numerous governmental 
and quasi-governmental agencies, 
such as the Prevention of Deteriora- 
tion Center of the National Re- 
search Council, as well as industrial 
and academic laboratories. The 
work was largely uncoordinated, 
however, and each service had to 
make its own progress in the field. 

To implement the efforts of vari- 
ous laboratories, a Chemical-Biol- 
ogical Coordination Center was 
established in 1946 under the Na- 
tional Research Council. This Cen- 
ter, a collecting agency for informa- 
tion on all chemicals that have 
biological activity, has already ac- 
cumulated data on approximately 
53,000 chemical compounds. These 
data, recorded by punch card sys- 
tem, often enable researchers to 
predict the inactivity of many com- 
pounds and classes of compounds, 
thus eliminating much fruitless 
screening. This information, com- 
plementing that available from the 
Prevention of Deterioration Center, 
tended to alleviate somewhat the 
lack of over-all information of the 
early postwar years. 


IN 1950 the problem of coordi- 
nating all this effort was investi- 
gated by the Department of De- 
fense Research and Development 
Board and, in the same year, the 
Department of the Army designated 


the Quartermaster Corps as cogni- 
zant agency in the field of mycology 
as it applies to materiel. However, 
each Technical Service has respon- 
sibility for and shoulders its own 
research burden in accordance with 
its special needs. At the same time, 
research efforts are closely coordi- 
nated within the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 


LARGELY as a result of the 
research conducted from 1946 
through 1949, prevention of micro- 
biological deterioration during the 
Korean conflict was more successful 
than during World War II. Three 
compounds in particular, when im- 
pregnated into textiles, proved re- 
latively stable to leaching, were 
effective even when buried in soil 
(to test mildew resistance) and 
showed good weathering properties. 
They were not primary irritants 
to humans where used, and were 
effective in low concentrations. 
Also they were useful for protect- 
ing cordage, webbing, sandbags, 
cotton duck, cotton broadcloth, and 
many other textiles. Despite cer- 
tain deficiencies, these three com- 
pounds—copper-8-quinolinolate, 
copper naphthenate, and dihy- 
droxy-dichloro-diphenyl-methane— 
for all practical purposes replaced 
the ten or more that were used in 
World War II. 

Nonetheless, the loss of military 
materia] through microbial damage 
is still estimated in the millions. 

Recent research has produced 
several fairly effective preventive 
compounds but none provides an 
ultimate solution. In one area of 
fungal attack, an effective defense 
has been developed. Mildew in 
shoes has been virtualy overcome 
by a fungicide which, when worked 
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WAR AGAINST FUNGI 4] 





CopprEr-8-QUINOLINOLATE—Effect of 56 days incubation of a mold organ- 


ism on untreated thread (right) contrasts with treated material. 


into the leather during the tanning 
process, acts as an anti-mildew 
leather preservative. It is now 
also available for use in the field. 


AT present there are six principal 
compounds which have been tested 
and found generally acceptable as 
fungicides.* 

Current studies are concentrated 
on fungicides suitable for protec- 
tion of textiles, leather, plastics and 
plasticizers, rope, wood, paper and 
rubber-coated materials. The diffi- 
culties which confront researchers 
are many. For example, certain 
compounds which might otherwise 
prove valuable are much too costly; 
others are useless on white fabric; 





* Copper—8—quinolinolate, for textiles, 
thread, cordage, wood; copper naphthe- 
nate, for textiles, cordage, wood; dihy- 
droxy-dichloro-diphenyl-methane, for tex- 
tiles, cordage, re ; pentachloro-phe- 
nol, used in wood; paranitrophenol, used 
in leather; and paraformaldehyde, used as 
a general purpose volatile fungicide. 


others are not weather resistant or 
not suitable for unrestricted contact 
with the skin; while still others have 
such rigid “tolerances” that manu- 
facturers find it difficult to meet the 
specifications. 

Development of a fungicide is not 
considered complete until its effec- 
tiveness, its weather resistance 
properties and its possible deterio- 
rating effects on impregnated items 
are evaluated under actual field 
conditions. Accordingly, tests are 
conducted in the Far North and 
the Canal Zone and at nine climatic 
locations within the United States. 

With continuing exchange of data 
and increased standardization of 
test methods among laboratories, 
the pace of research is steadily 
being accelerated. The war against 
fungi must go on. To relax at any 
time in the contest against fungi 
would be costly and detrimental in 
the long run to the Nation’s mili- 
tary preparedness. 
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[JN ALASKA where extraordinary 

conditions—long winter nights, iso- 
lated units, rigorous weather—add up 
to extraordinary problems of what to 
do on off-duty time, some extraordi- 
nary means are being used to help 
Army troops solve them. 

While the very nature of the area 
contributes to the problems, it also 
provides unique materials for an ac- 
celerated recreational crafts program, 
which is continually growing in scope 
and popularity. In just three years, 
for example, cumulative quarterly at- 
tendance in the Army's Special Serv- 
ices crafts shops has grown from 
12,000 to more than 50,000—and the 
figures are still going up. 

Some of this growth in participation 
has been due to improved and en- 
larged facilities, to increased variety 
of crafts available, to the high caliber 
of professional leadership. Added to 
all of these factors, however, is the 
fact that Alaska itself has a tradition 
of native crafts unparalleled in any 
other area. 

Projects made of native materials 
are featured in every crafts shop. 
Soldiers are showing marked interest 
in working with these new and inter- 
MARY L. HANSCOM is Staff Crafts Di- 
rector, Special Services Section, Head- 
quarters U. S. Army Alaska. 
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esting materials, particularly ivory and 
whalebone. Considerable _ participa- 
tion also is evident in lapidary and 
work with Alaskan jade. 

Ivory is especially popular. Typical 
of Alaska, it makes an excellent sou- 
venir. It is also easy to work. Much 
of it comes from walrus tusks; other 
sources are the baluga whale and 
mammoth ivory tusks of the huge 
animals that roamed the area fifty 
thousand years ago. 

Baleen, another form of whalebone 
used by the natives, has found its 
way into Army Crafts Shops. So 
called after its parent animal, the 
Balaena whale, it is a curved black 
bone some six feet long, five or six 
inches wide at the base, tapering to 
a point at the top and with very thin 
edges. These bones, which have long 
black hairs along the inside curve, 
come from the back of the whale’s 
throat. They serve to strain food from 
the water that enters the mouth and 
is passed out through the gills. Ba- 
leen is not as popular as ivory be- 
cause it is more difficult to work— 
but those patient enough to use it 
find that the finished product is much 
like fine ebony in appearance. 

The natives split baleen into long, 
thin narrow strips, finer than plastic 
lacing, and weave it into baskets 
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which bring as much as $80. But 
working on the strips is difficult since 
they are very sharp and all weaving 
must be done under water to make 
them flexible. 


IVORY may be worked with equal 
success using power tools or hand 
tools. Power tools of course cut down 
the time. Scars and scratches are 
worked out on a grinding wheel or 
by use of very coarse files; then the 
material is sanded, either on a belt 
or disk sander. Finally, it is polished 
by hand with 0000 steel wool and 
finished off with nickel polish. 

Eskimo craftsmen, many of whom 
still use old-fashioned hand drills 
made of an ivory bow with raw-hide 
string held in place with a wooden 
mouthpiece, sometimes assist soldiers 
by demonstrating work methods best 
suited to the materials. 

Items made of ivory are limited 
only by the ingenuity of the indi- 
vidual. Desk sets, knife handles, 
cribbage boards, salt and pepper sets, 
candelabra, jewelry are some of the 
most popular projects for soldier 
craftsman. 

Size and appearance of the articles 
depend to some extent on the raw 
material used. Walrus tusk ivory, one 
of the favorites, ranges up to 24 inches 
in length and weighs up to seven 
pounds. But fossilized walrus tusks 
are smaller, and generally used in 
thin slices for jewelry. Color may 
vary from ordinary ivory to beige to 
brown or amber. The baluga whale 
teeth run up to seven inches long, and 
are pointed at one end. The mam- 
moth tusks, which often are difficult 
to work, are the source of large pieces 
of different colors, depending on the 
ground in which it was buried. 


CRAFTSMEN learn that placing 
ivory in water will cause it to dry out 
and crack or shatter; soaking in oil 
helps preserve it. To etch a piece of 
ivory, it is soaked in vinegar for a 


week or 10 days. This softens the 
surface; after working with a sharp 
instrument it can be rehardened by 
soaking in mineral oil. 

Ivory and whalebone, of course, 
are not the only native materials 
used in Army crafts shops. Interest 
in lapidary—rock cutting and polish- 
ing—is growing. The many rocks in 
Alaska yield azurite, garnet, zircon, 
tourmaline, serpentine, quartz, jasper, 
agate, chalcedony, opal, carnelian, 
obsidian, hematite, jade and ruby. 

Considerable work is done with 
native leather, primarily reindeer fur 
and hides. Many hunters tan their 
own moose or deer hides, then bring 
them to crafts shops for fabrication 
into items for personal wear. Inci- 
dentally, dental floss proves excellent 
thread for sewing on such material. 

“Boles” from birch trees in the 
Alaskan interior also provide material 
for wooden salad bowls and trays. 
Experimental work is being done in 
ceramics, using local clay from the 
Kenai peninsula. Since Alaska is a 
hunting and fishing paradise, winding 
of fishing rods and tying of flies is a 
permanent part of the Alaskan crafts 
program. Some of the men even build 
their own boats. 

Two of the larger posts in Alaska 
also have Auto Crafts Shops where 
car owners learn to do their own re- 
pairs. Since there are few garages 
available, cars require watchful main- 
tenance in the cold months. - 

Much of the success of the Army 
Crafts Program may be attributed to 
the careful consideration given to the 
ueeds and interests of military per- 
sonnel in Alaska. Publicity announc- 
ing opportunities for group instruc- 
tion and seasonal projects is prepared 
months in advance, and followed 
with constant reminders. This is 
backed up by competent instruction 
and assistance in the arts and crafts 
shops. The results have been a steadi- 
ly increasing interest and attendance, 
with resultant build-up of morale. 
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—What’s New in 





Training AlDs 


Keep your organization current with the latest training materials by 
referring to this section in each issue. 








TRAINING LITERATURE 





While the following new literature will 
be published shortly, units are cautioned 
NOT to requisition copies until receipt 
of automatic initial distribution or the 
items are listed in DA Pamphlets 310-3 
or 310-4. 

Field Artillery Gunnery. A revision 
of FM 6-40 will bring gunnery doctrine, 
procedures and techniques up-to-date. 
The manual includes fundamentals of 
field artillery gunnery, firing battery gun- 
nery, observer procedures, fire direction 
procedures, basic ballistics, and gunnery 
training. 

Artillery Sound Ranging and Flash 
Ranging. This new 6-series manual will 
serve as a guide for artillerymen in tech- 
niques of sound and flash ranging and 
in application of these techniques to 
tactical operations. The manual covers 
organization, duties of personnel, tactical 
employment and training of artillery 
sound ranging and flash ranging platoons. 

Military Sanitation. This revised man- 
ual (superseding FM 21-10, July 1945) 
provides instruction in practical measures 
designed to preserve health and prevent 
disease in the Army. It explains the fun- 
damentals and principles of sanitation 
and their application under garrison and 
field conditions. 

Air Movement of Troops and Equip- 
ment. This revision (TM 57-210) pro- 
vides guidance for commanders and staff 
officers in planning and conducting air 
movement operations. It includes infor- 
mation on training and planning, airborne 
safety, balance control, lashing and tie- 
down devices, and characteristics of Air 
Force and Army aircraft. 


TRAINING AIDS 





Training Films recently scheduled for 
distribution include: 

Guided Missile Propellants—Fire 
Hazards and Extinguishment (TF 
9-2222) explains the fire hazards con- 
nected with guided missile propellants 





and the methods and procedures for ex- 
tinguishing fires. It depicts first aid fire- 
fighting measures as well as methods of 
fighting larger fires with fire trucks and 
installed fire-fighting equipment. Empha- 
sis is placed on proper equipment, skill 
and teamwork of crews. 

Unit Messing in the Field—Part I— 
The Mobile Kitchen. Designed primari- 
ly for Food Service personnel, this film 
(GF 10-83) discusses the features, as- 
sembly and use of the mobile kitchen. 
Main points covered are: conversion of 

4-ton 6x6 truck into a kitchen; installa- 
tion of equipment; readying meals en 
route; serving; and cleaning utensils. 

Riot Control Formations—Part I— 
Squad Formations. Riot control forma- 
tions are used to restore law and order 
and protect life and property. GF 19-30 
explains the purpose of each type of 
formation and illustrates how it is exe- 
cuted at the squad level. Basic commands 
and the steps followed to form the three 
basic riot control formations are dem- 
onstrated. 


ARMY EXTENSION COURSES 





The following subcourses have been 
approved for publication by Headquar- 
ters, United States Continental Army 
Command and are either new subcourses 
or major revisions: 

Airborne Division Operations—I, 
Subcourse 18. U. S. Army Command 
and General Staff College. Basic doctrine 
and techniques pertaining to the employ- 
ment of airborne forces; capabilities of 
airborne units; capabilities and_limita- 
tions of an airborne division in a situation 
involving an early link-up; application of 
tactical and logistical principles and con- _ 
trols peculiar to airborne operations. 

Mines and Booby Traps, Common 
Subcourse 5. U. S. Army Engineer 
School. Mine warfare; types, character- 
istics, and employment of United States 
and foreign antitank and antipersonnel 
mines; minefields and booby traps, in- 
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cluding their installation, detection, and 
removal. 

Personnel Administration I, Part I, 
Subcourse 10. U. S. Army Infantry 
School. Personnel management and ad- 
ministration to include principles of per- 
sonnel management; administrative or- 
ganization (less supply) of infantry 
regiment, battalion and company; duty 
roster; individual sick slip; company files, 
DA publications, and military corre- 
spondence; morning report; strengths, 
records and reports; replacements; disci- 
pline, law and order; prisoners of war; 
graves registrations; and morale and per- 
sonnel services (to include decorations 
medals, badges, citations, commendation). 

Military Justice XIII (Apprehension 
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and Restraint; the Preparation and 
Action on Charges) Subcourse 56. 
Judge Advocate General School, U. S. 
Army. A study of the policies and pro- 
cedures pertaining to the apprehension 
and restraint of suspected offenders and 
the preparation, investigation, and for- 
warding of charges. 

Salvage Operations, Subcourse 42. 
Army Quartermaster School. Organization 
of a theater of operations, to include ter- 
ritorial responsibilities; salvage operations, 
including procedures, change in divisions, 
army, and communications zone; mission, 
capabilities, and employment of non- 
divisional units; collection, processing, 
classification, evacuation, and reclama- 
tion of salvage in theaters of operations. 











Transportation Corps Tests 


Bulk Liquid Transporter 


DEVELOPMENT of an outsized rub- 
ber “bag” that can be inflated with 
various types of liquid instead of air 
to form a rolling fluid transporter, is 
being carried out by the Transportation 
Corps in cooperation with the rubber in- 
dustry. 

The new type container may be the 
first major improvement in transporta- 
tion of bulk fluids since development of 
the steel drum, Transportation Corps 
experts believe. Somewhat similar col- 
lapsible containers now are in com- 
mercial use for shipment of lamp black, 
cement, sugar, small grains and other 
products. 

Component parts of the transporter are 
a series of collapsible fabric reinforced 
bags centered with appropriate axles. 
These in turn connect to a towing yoke. 
Several can be pulled behind Army 





vehicles, leaving the truck body free for 
other equipment. 

Modern synthetics developed by the 
rubber industry are being tested. These 
can withstand effects of modern motor 
fuels and oils. They also are little af- 
fected by vagaries of weather when stored 
in the field. With a capacity of 500 
gallons, weighing 4100 pounds fully 
loaded, six can be towed on level ground 
by a conventional Army jeep. 

In experiments last summer at Thule, 
Greenland, eleven of the big bags were 
used to move fuel for 1100 miles over 
the snow. While some modifications will 
be necessary to correct difficulties noted 
during the tests, the new type transporter 
already is regarded as having proved 
adept at meeting requirements for rapid 
mobility and easier handling of bulk 
liquids and fuels. 














PARAGRAPHS 


from 


The Pentagon and the Field 


Selection of two unknown Americans 
who lost their lives during World War II 
and Korea, to be entombed near the re- 
mains of the Unknown Soldier of World 
War I in the National Cemetery at 
Arlington, Virginia, on Memorial Day, 
1958, is currently under way. The Army 
Quartermaster General is acting for the 
Army Chief of Staff as coordinator of the 
project which was approved by the Sec- 
retary of Defense after concurrence by 
the Departments of the Treasury, Army, 
Navy and Air Force. 

Present proposals indicate that two 
additional crypts will be placed in the 
plaza floor to the west of the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier; each would be 
capped with a flat slab of Mount Coral 
granite resembling the plaza. The cap 
covering the crypt containing the Un- 
known of World War II would be in- 
scribed simply “1941-1945”; that cover- 
ing the crypt of the Unknown of Korea 
would be marked “1950-1953.” No 
change is contemplated in the sarcopha- 
gus, nor in its famed inscription: “Here 
Rests in Honored Glory an American 
Soldier Known but to God.” 


us 


Fourteen June graduates of medical 
schools approved by the American Medi- 
cal Association will report for duty at 
the U. S. Army Hospital, Fort Benning, 
Georgia, in July to inaugurate the first 
internships yet instituted for the Army’s 
Class I hospitals under a pilot program. 


wy 


Five Traffic Regions have been estab- 
lished as activities of the Military Traf- 
fic Management Agency. The Eastern 
Traffic Region has been set up with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
a branch office in the greater New York 
area. The Southeastern Traffic Region is 
established with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Georgia; the Central Traffic Region at St. 
Louis, Missouri, and a branch in the 
greater Chicago area; the Southwestern 
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at Dallas, Texas, and the Western at San 
Francisco, with a branch office in the 
greater Los Angeles area. 


i 


A new antitank mine simulator for use 
in testing Army tactical concepts and 
equipment has been developed at Head- 
quarters, U. S. Continental Army Com- 
mand, Fort Monroe, Virginia. The device 
consists of a transmitter contained in a 
plastic mine case and an electronic re- 
ceiver on the tank. When the tank runs 
over the mine, a small transmitter sends 
an electronic impulse to the receiver set 
which in turn instantaneously shifts the 
tank’s transmission into neutral, locking 
it and stopping the tank. This simulates 
actual destruction of the tank. The de- 
vice is currently undergoing tests and 
evaluation for possible use as an Army 


training aid. 
Wy 

A total of more than 240,000 Army 
Reservists were in a paid participating 
status by the end of 1956, marking the 
highest total yet recorded. The net gain 
for the first half of Fiscal Year 1957 
included 30,700 enlisted men and 3,700 
officers. Of the enlisted strength, 18,000 
in the age bracket of 17 to 18% signed 
up for the six month active duty for 
training program. Since passage of the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955, the strength 
of the Army Reserve in a paid participat- 
ing status has increased by a total of 
more than 76,000, of which some 69,000 
were enlisted men. 


Ww 


As part of the Army Quartermaster’s 
research and development program, a 
family of flexible containers is being de- 
veloped for use in delivery of petroleum 
fuel by helicopter and fixed-wing air- 
craft, in cargo kits, assault landing craft, 
and collectively as fuel dispensing storage 
systems in combat areas. The containers, 
sturdy enough to withstand high altitude 
conditions without venting, will be cor- 
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rosion-resistant and non-contaminating to 
petroleum fuels. 

The five-year program will cover all 
types of petroleum-handling equipment 
ranging from off-shore storage and ma- 
rine unloading facilities to 15,000-gallon 
tank trucks and portable field-pipe mills 
which will fabricate petroleum pipe-line 
from coils of steel strip. 


w 


Mobile ditching machines that can dig 
a foxhole in 30 seconds are being tested 
at the Engineer Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 
The rubber-tired units have a maximum 
digging depth of six feet. They can dig 
four-foot deep trenches at rates exceeding 
20 feet a minute. 


yw 

Radio data received from the earth 
satellite will be used by scientists of the 
Army Map Service to pinpoint certain 
Pacific islands on maps and _ navigation 
charts, some of them in error by as much 
as a mile. Wake, Guam, Midway and 
American Samoa have been tentatively 
selected for the observations. 

Teams consisting of an astronomer, an 
electronic engineer, an electronic techni- 
cian and a helper will spend about a year 
during the 1957-58 Geophysical Year 
(covering 18 months) using radio equip- 
ment that will track the satellite in its 
orbit. As the satellite passes over a point 
on the earth’s surface, radio signals will 
indicate its exact longitude and latitude. 
Data will be sent back to Army Map 
Service in Washington, D. C., where it 
will be mathematically computed to es- 
tablish the precise location of the par- 
ticular island. 


At Fort Benning, Georgia, officers and 
enlisted men of the first three grades will 
resume the custom of carrying swagger 
sticks with appropriate duty uniform in 
garrison, following approval by Major 
General Herbert B. Powell, commanding 
general of the U. S. Army Infantry 


Center. 
wg 


Under a change announced in mid- 
January, the Army active duty program 
for reserve officers who qualify for re- 
tirement under paragraph 6, AR 635-130, 
now provides that such officers will be 
released from active duty on the last day 
of the month following the month in 
which they qualify for retirement, re- 
gardless whether they are serving in term 
or indefinite active duty commitments. 
Officers who have, already attained re- 
tirement eligibility are being rescheduled 
for release on dates earlier than previously 
planned; however, provisions are. made 
for minimum notification of release— 
60 days in continental United States, 90 
days overseas. 

ww 

Marking the official completion of a 
major phase of the central military sup- 
ply catalog system, an Electronic Data 
Processing System has been installed for 
the central handling of a large portion 
of the catalog system maintenance work- 
load. Development of the Federal Cata- 
log System involves about 3,129,000 
individual supply items used by the 
Armed Forces. Each item, regardless of 
manufacturer or the number of appli- 
cations throughout the Military Depart- 
ments, now is assigned a single name and 
is identified by a single stock number. 


Official Notes 





OVERSEA REPLACEMENTS. AR 
612-20 provide methods for selection and 
assignment of oversea replacements into 
four-man teams during advanced individ- 
ual training; they also provide for process- 
ing and movement of such teams (to be 
called carrier companies) overseas. 


FAMILY ASSISTANCE. AR 608-12 
establish administrative procedures for ex- 
tending prompt, courteous and efficient 
assistance to the next of kin and depend- 
ents of deceased and missing Army per- 
sonnel in securing all Federal and other 
benefits to which they may be entitled. 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. AR 
930-10 are intended to aid in transmission 
to the Veterans Administration of records 
necessary for settlement of claims for 
compensation and pensions, and those re- 
quired for admission to hospitals and 
domiciliaries. 


SOLE SURVIVING SON. AR 614-75 
provide that the sole surviving son of a 
family which has suffered the loss of the 
father or one or more sons or daughters 
in the military service will not be required 
to undergo the hazards of combat duties. 
This does not apply to Regular Army 
officers. The individual may waive his 
right. 

MILITARY PAY RECORDS. AR 
35-2030 concern the handling of DD 
Form 113, the Military Pay Record on 
which the pay account of each member 
in the military service is maintained. 


INSPECTOR GENERAL ACTIVI- 
TIES. AR 20-1 implement those provi- 
sions of law which pertain to The 
Inspector General, his deputies and as- 
sistants, and to inspectors general 
throughout the Army and their respective 
missions, duties and responsibilities. 


SECURITY CLEARANCE. AR 604- 
15 provide general instructions and re- 
quirements governing clearance of officer 
and enlisted personnel before attending 
continental United States service schools 
having prior security clearance as a pre- 
requisite for attendance. 


SPECIALIST TRAINING PROGRAM. 
AR 350-23 establish procedures to pro- 
vide commissioned officers with essential 
foreign area training to meet anticipated 
Army requirements. 


HEALTH HAZARDS. AR _ 40-580 
require that proper precautionary meas- 
ures will be observed in control of 
hazards to health from radioactive ma- 
terials. 

MAIL MANAGEMENT. AR 341-1 
provide instructions designed to expedite 
processing of mail and to reduce costs 
involved in mail operations. 





PERSONNEL ROSTERS. AR 330-504 
contain instructions for the review, audit, 
verification, and correction of officer and 
enlisted personnel rosters prepared by 
the servicing machine records unit. 
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The M60—New General Purpose 
Machine Gun 


A LIGHTWEIGHT, general purpose machine gun to be 
known as the M60, has been adopted by the Army to replace 


the three caliber .30 machine guns now in use by ground troops. 


The new weapon fires the 7.62 mm. NATO approved cartridge, 
weighs 23 pounds (compared to the 32 to 42-pound machine 
guns now in use), and can be operated from bipod, a new light- 
weight tripod mount, or from shoulder or hip during assault 
fire. Equipped with a chrome plated stellite-lined barrel which 
greatly increases firing life, the barrel and gas system can be 


replaced in a matter of seconds. 


Capable of firing 600 rounds a minute—approximately the 
same as existing heavy weapons—the gun has an overall length 
of 43 inches, is air cooled, gas operated, feeds with a disintegrat- 


ing metallic-link belt, and has a rotary locking bolt. 


PRESENT planning calls for an initial issue of the M60 to 
troops sometime in 1959. The 101st Airborne Division, Fort 
Campbell, Kentucky, is expected to be the first unit to receive 
the new weapon. 

Development of the new gun is the result of joint efforts of 
the U. S. Army Ordnance Corps and two commercial contractors, 
the Inland Division of General Motors Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio, and the Bridge Tool and Die Works, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 


(M60 Machine Gun pictured on back cover. See also 


“What's New in Firepower,” this issue.) 
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